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In the fall of 1977' the Committee on Literature ni 
the Elementary Language Arts met to consider 
their charge from NCTE to develop materials to 
help early childhcx)d teachers see literature as cen- 
tral to the^curriculum. This book is a result of our 
deliberations over a three-year period. At first we 
considered compiling a bookttsl of childien's 
. books suitable for integrating into rurricular 
areas. That approach would have helped teachers 
who wantf 'I to supplement their instruction vith 
lireratlire. uut our charge from NCTE went fur- 
ther thai! that. What about teachers who wanted 
to make literature central to their entire cur- 
riculum, not just a frill tacked on as an after- 
, thought? More and more teachers ofi:;;y(>ung chil- 
dren are seeing that isolated instruction in basic 
skills does not bring with it the interest, excite- 
ment, and learning that sharing literature in 
meaningful contexts generates. More teachers are 
seeking alterftatives to rigid instruction from bas- 
als. This book^provides an alternative. Teachers 
♦seeking to put more meaning into their cur- 
riculum can begin gradually b\ bringing more lit- 
erature into their in.struciion. I he ultiiiidte goal, 
however, is a completely integrated curriciilum 
• with literature as its ba«e. 

As t>ur committee planned this book, we re- 
ejected the "readifngs" approach where each author 
writes a chapter and there is little continuity Irom 
dne-topic to another. If we seek to help earlv 
childhcKKl teachers integrate curru uUrtTi, our ap- 
proach needs to be well organized. n)gical, and 
comprehensive, for although teachers arc ()ften 
encouraged to share literattire with >oung chil- 
dren in the instructional setting, lew guidelines 
are availaWts- for using literi^ure as the core ol the 
curricuh'm. This often results in a lite^atine^ur 
riculum that is spotty, incidental, and ill defined 
Thi.s t^J^t presents the point of view that literaiuie 
can bfihc core ol an early (^hildlfocxl (urriculuni, 
a place to start, not just a pleasant addition to a 
theme ol sludv or a wav to fill in slots \A time 



V 

We begin with theor>. The first chapter pre- 
sents our rationale ior making literature ah inte- 
gral part (>f ihe earlv rhildhocKl curriculum. We 
present some gioals lor ihe appreciation; com- 
prehension, aiid extension of literature ni the cur- 
riculum. 

I he secoiuUhapter ilioves from theory to prac- 
tice?. The first thing a teacher must do to integrate 
literajure into the curriculum is to create a 
literature-rich classroom environnTent. A reading 
corner can be far more than ajcolleciion of books. 
In i'ddition, it is importaitt tV) providl- a broad 
mlltction of props to enhance the lite^rature cur- 
riculum. Young children need multiple encoun- 
ters with the same story (through pupp<'ts, flan- 
nelboards, dress-ups, |and the like) in ordei to 
iHfernali/e the storv strffcture, language, and con- 
tent< 

Once the teacher has created a stimulating en- 
vironment, teaching strategies must be eraploved^ 
to expose children adequately to literature Al> 

[though there are i^)ks available on storytelling, 
few early childhood teachers actually tell stones to 
their classes on a regular basis. For that i^^asnn, 
conci.se directions are given in chapter three foi 
storytelling and choral speaking. In many class- 
i(K)ms young children occasionally encounter lit- 
erature, but typuallv the only routine with litera- 
ture is the teacher readuig aloud. The literature 
habif can be fo.stered by othei classrcwm literature 
routines, such as SS)< (Sustained Silent Reading). 
At the end of this chapter a ;*classroom literature* 
routine inveiitoiv" allows the teacher to stand 

liack and assess the degree 4.o which literature is 
routiiielv enc()unferecl in his or her room. 

Ihe loUrih (haptei takes one literature 
routine, reacfiiig aloud, whu h has repeatediv been 
shi)wn to have a suhstantiar impact upon young 

'chil'dien, and thoroughlv explores this impact. 
Lap reading with one child is seen to be essentia! 
to a good eaih rhilcUuMKl classroom. I^p reacli4ig 
IS such a cniual tcchniciiie for helping chilclien 
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learn what reading is all about that it hctiooxcs 
teachers ot xmng c hildren to recruit othei adults 
or older children to sit down individuallv ^uli 
jjrereaders and beginning readers to share litera- 
ture together. 7 he "leading aloud to children 
scale" at the end c)f the chapter ^jrovides a second 
self-assessment for teachers. Thev can check on 
their abilities to present literature orally in a n\du- 
ner in which children are not onlv cntertciined. 
but also uiformallv taught 

Each curricular area is brieflv exploied foi lit- 
erature opportunities in chapter five. The bibliog- 
raphies accompanying each section should be 
especially helpful to teachers. This chapter con- 
tains the central theme of the book — that litera- 
ture can be an integral part of all curricular areas 
vSpecific exanipks of how eight ter.vncis have ac- 
complished this are found in chapter six. 

Chapters seven and eight suggest resources that 
can enhance the literature curriculum. First, 
human resources are discussed. l o prf^vide indi- 
vidual attention for each child plus a rich a;ui 
rotating repertoire of encounters with literature, 
volunteers are needed in the classrcM)ni. Furthei. 
thexlassioom teacher can accomplish- onlv a lim- 
ited amount with each chifd. If parents work with 
teachers, however, learning is greativ enhanoed 
''ill IS IS especially true in the are.* of literal uie. 
where lifelong literature habits are so great Iv de- 
termined by the home environment. 

As was mehtioned previouslv. voting children 
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lespcHui |)n>m\('l\ {() nnij(5|)k' exposines to the 
same pieie ot liteiatiMc (ibaptei eight givts 
tCculu'i^ nuineious outlets loi enlhiiumg their ht- 
ei.iUiie ( 111 ru itluin thiongh inerlia 

The ^innincir\ chaptei lestates the puipose ot 
tlie hook .ind piest-nts an example oi lum manv 
curiicular areas can he "webbed" aioiind one 
bc)ok Whethei teachers choose to integrate manv 
books into a theme oi let the thenies evolve fjoin 
a lK)ok, <is IS done here, liteiature achieves a status 
It IS not cuiietitlv bemg accoidecl in basic skilU 
classrooms. Assessing a child's pi ogress via a 
siandardi/ed test is a veiv naiic)v\ and limited 
practice. The book concludes bv assc'rting the im- 
poitance iA dcxumentmg chjlchen's progress in^ 
li^er<iture curriculum in tai inoie meaningful 
v\avs than nierelv admmisteiing tests 

Bv the end ot the book, teachers uill have had 
the opportunitv lo establish goals, create a 
stimulating liveiature environment, pel feet tiieir 
leac hing Ml ategies. provide a vaiictv ot resomces, 
and evaluate ihe lO^ulls ot tlum literature pro- 
giani leacheis v\ ho have* explored liteiatme m 
such gieat depth vMlMiave a haid time hmiiiug 
their instruction to t)asals I hev vmII at tiie least 
supplemenf ba;>al piogiauis and at die iiiost teach 
basic skills thiough a meamni^tul mtegraticm bf 
those skills mtoilu hteratiu e cm i ic ulum It is the 
hope of the authois that oui leadeis uill become 
av\aie ot the potential oi htei itme as a n<ituial 
integratoi ol content cUid pioccss 
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• 1 THE LITERATURE CURRICULl/M 



Vivian E. L. Co% \ 
UniversitN of Arizona 



Why a Literatiire Curriculum for Young 
Children? 

Bringing books and children together is par^ of 
our cultural heritage. It is a tradition which begins 
in the cradle through the sharing of nun»er\ 
rhymes, lullabies, bedtime stories, fingerplai*. ard 
poeins. The stof\.told, the verse recited, the b(K>k 
shared— all are part of the child s hrst literature 
curriculum. It is a (uiriculum lich with pleasanr 
ass<Kiations: a soft lap. a warm bath, a snugglv 
bed-^deiighth.l sounds, memorable lit^giiage. 
mel(flioiis rH\thms~intriguing characters, mvs- 
terious settings, magital happenings— familiar 
th^Ties, varying mcKKis, and tulfering; styles. This 
initial hterature curriculum makes possible the 
impossible, uses toinmon words in uncommon 
ways, titillates the senses, nurtures ( uri(»sities, 
stretches the memor\. and triggers the iniagina*^ 
tion. The seeds of literarv appreciation spr(>ut as 
young children and literature U)me togethef 
- There are man\ children who come to school 
with the benelit of a rich literature background. 
Howe\er. other ytuingsters come to their first 
classroom lac kin^ *tbese wirrm,. rich literatttfe"^. 
periences. Some children have iWn deprived ol 
b(K)ks at home. Television. outdcA' play.* games, 
visiting, and accon.panying a parejii on errands 
may have usurped tiie place of^Tiooks for these 
children. While ihcst other experiences can be 
wh/)lesome and necessarv canities, thev necessi- 
t4^e scheduling of reading Mines whi(b man\ 
families don't provide. For children from -these 
ianiilies m particular the earlv (hildho()d teacher 
must provide a planned literaluit* ( urru ulum, nc* 



just the (H» isional reading ol a book 

Earlv literature experiences are as basic to chil- 
dren's development as any other type of riourish- 
ment. Through thes<^ experiences children's 
knowledge of the loie ^d language of liter^tire 
begins to develop. Children's acquaintance with 
Mother Goose. 'The Three E^ears," and "Red Rid- 
ing Hi)od" prepares' them 'to meet Curious 
C;eorge. Winnie the Pooh, and many other literary 
characters. A sbmc of story begins to emerge. The 
ear is attuned to the rhymes and rhythms of liter- 
ary language. Children become famifiar with 
YHHy\is — the wav pages turn, how print moves from 
left to righf-and then sMps back to left again, what 
a written word is, how to recognise key words in 
the storv, and some basic sight wor^*. E/posure to 
literature provides experiences thai enhance read- 
ing readiness. (1) developing a knowledge of liter- 
ature, (2) character development, (3) a sense of 
story. ^) language development, a'nd (5) begin- 
nttig r^^itng skills that hejp children acquire a 
literary storehouse. Children will develop 
•^metalinguistic awareness," or a sense of what 
printed language is all about. WiihoM' **metalin- 
guisyc awareness" or Utelary storehouse, all the 

' basic skills instruction in the world will not make 
any sense. Reading and writing sk;!ls will be 
inemori/ed. but they will not be understood and 
applied. Our central ccmcern. then, is to help the 
teacher b'ing^children's liteiature into the 

' maiiistream of the (urriculuni so that ^ach stu- 
dent will acquire not only a love for literature, but 
also a storehouse ol litetature-related information 
"that will provide a solid l()wn(i!uion fpr future 
learning, 
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Goals of a Literature Curriculum 

A literature (.uiiKuliitn provides *» l>ase of^alfec- 
tive as well as iogintise (levelo|)rnerU (ifnldren 
naiuriilh learn mam things while eiijovjii^ this 
iiiulnfaceted. niultnuedia resource. Books, films, 
lecordings, as well as othei persons, serve as ci\e- 
iiues foi liteTHr\ sharni^ and exploration. II the 
literature ciirriculuni is \ic\Ne(i as the totalit> of 
(hildreirs experie^ites uiih literature rather than 
a (ourse of siudv. hoiiyons are expanded ihat 
allow (hildren to truly'become "involved" with 
books 

(ieiieral goals of an earh childhood iiteiatiue 
X uincuiuni include the tolkming \ I) proMsion oi 
^ )leasure, (2) noui ishnient ot the niiaguiation. 
pr()rrH>tior> i)f creative expression, (4) de\elop- 
I lent ol imagery, (5) presentation and exploration 
. <jf a \aiiet\ ()! stvles and forfns lor the conimuni- 
tafion ol !deas. (6) .iwareness ot the tuiKfion'i c^t 
langi4^e, and (7) acquisition ol metalingulstit 
awareness. These gr)als permit children to sample, 
taste, devour, or re^.*ct literarv orierings, while at 
the same time to le.irn an intredible amount about 
the world we h\e in 

Withiji the eailv childhood liteiature < ui- 
ncuiuni, these goals *tre integrrited \Mthm Hnee 
areas: (1) apprecvnion. (2) ( ompi eliension. and 
iS) extension These goal areas are mtei depend- 
ent, jecjuiring a balance ol rmphasis thai is Ix-st 
achieved b\ ' planned expei leiic es" with liteiature 
* Planned eKpeilerues wirh litetanne lor \oung 
children begin with an awareness ot tiu i>or(nitial 
ot liteiaUtie as/a source lor both .itfectne and 
(ogniti\e development Litei.n v resouUes f)e(onie 
the instructional C(»re. not a supplvnient to text 
materials Knsuniig <>j>poi tumties loi literal \ ex- 
peneiues requiies s\stem,i'i( planmng to make 
selet tioiis and develop activities th.it <entei i:pon 
content as well as piocess tor ihe.ac hievement of 
paitKul.u (UMUulai goals I tie etid result of such 
planning is hnguistK and lilei.irv nchness — a 
marvelous leg.K v loi (hildien to bung to tlie wilt- 
ing .111(1 re.idmg arts "Ideallv, i hildren wili hiivc 
inanv experieiues with stones and j/oems lead oi 
told (() them during the nine the\ a!e leainmj^ !(» 
, bO' inde[)endoni writers .md rearleis II tlie ex- 
pen :y es are plc^isurabic and il htlTatuieis 
an iiiijiortant ^and natur.il f)art ol their eiuiion- 
iiieiit; it 1% bkelv that cliildren wmII establi^ posi- 
tive altifudes towards le.iding and literature tint 
vmII reiii.nii with tlicin rhM)ughout thtii lives' 
(Sims, 1077^ 



Apprcc iatt» 11 is ihc" tiist and inosl impoitart goal 
.uea of .in cluldhocMi htei atui e ( tin u ulum. 

Appi e( :.tiiun, in tins mstaiKc. iikmms developing 
the sensitive <iw.ueiiess of (inldren to those tea- 
lures of the hteiaiv expeiieiite that peisonally 
.ippe.il to theui Appiec i.ition iv b.ised upon en- 
jovment of the c"\peiiei>ce .is (liiidien sharpen 
then (hs( nmiiialing peueptions \\\ trims ot con- 
leiii .md hteiarv .iiiistiv WhcMliei it be lusi the 
"iun" of the ex[)eiieiue. the beauiv ot illustration 
or language, .t f.iscmation with the world ol fan- 
tasv. the solvm^ot a piobleiii. oi soiiu- othei mo- 
tive, ( hildren must dc >iie to be p.ul of the literary 
sliarmg. I he seeds of lileiaiv .ippiec lalioii germi- 
•late III the ve.irs Ix'fore school foi m.mv cliiidren. 
1 he in-s(hool litei.ituie (uiiKuhmi should coii- 
tiiu:e to ni ituie (his appieciation .iiid help those 
who hitvc not vet .ictjuiied .i love i)t literature de- 
i V elop it 

"Children appUHi.ile f)ooks foi m.mv le.isons. 
Reading lx)(>ks tor sonie (hildun h«i> .ilw.i>s been 
a pie.isui able expel iv'iH e 1 hev w ill .nilK ipate ion- 
linuiiig litei.irv expeneiucs th.U <iie pleasant. 
Sh.inug fK)oks in a w.uni, suppoitivr situation is 
friuj.il tf) helping (hildien "leel t^ood* <il)out the 
jnateii.il sh<ued 1 bus, ihe .ind the setting as 
uell as the htei.uv (houc al! <i>ntiibule to the 
\.ilue ol I he ex pel leiu e ' * 

Huin-ji as .1 B.isis ot \ppie<i.iuon 

\f)[)i e( i.uion of m.mv books begins with the fun 
of the l.ile liumoi is ihe hoc^k thai (.itches c Jul 
(hen, th.H makes iliein p.nfi(ij>.ue in the liteiarv 
expeiience. .md won't let them stop until th^ ex- 
pei leiu e is * oniplcte 

Ihimoi is le.ulilv (f>uiul in (olle(tit)iis of tid- 
dies, conuiidinms, <in(l oihei bi.un teaseis 
{ vntln.i B.isirs Sntlhcads Vatnlo l piesents 
elenientarv iiddles ib.it use p.uls ol ifie bocK, with 
dual ni(f.uii 'Uy^*^ tf^e .insweis Ihe fun ol tjiis 
btx'ik IS 111 the ^niessing -»-,i sel l-miti.ited test in 
whidi (fnldien take gieai delight Fvamp^rs ol 
othei books involving humoions l.inguage ma- 
nipulaiion foi ih" voung aw (^hasih (ilio\fly Riddles 
bv (iloiia 1) Nfiklowit/ .md IVlei Desbeiv and I he 
Si\-\tilhiin-I)oit'if (jKunihrr bv I Richaid Cbauh- 
ill 

P.Htted veisions ol folk songs .md folktales aie 
leplete wnh humoious nuidents / Krunr an Old 
I 'ui\ !)v Rose Bonne is .i piirii \etsion of the lolk 
son^ involving an ohi v\om.ui who swalloweci an 
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unusual collection of animals in her stomach in an 
effort to catch "the spidei that ]A'igglcd and wrig- 
gled and jiggled inside her " Other books using 
folk songs as humoKojLis bases are Go Tell AutU 
Rhody, Clementine, and Shell Be Comtn Wound the 
Mountain, all by Robert, Quackenbush. Yankee Doo- 
dle by Edward Bangs and illustrated bv Steven 
Kellogg and Old MacDonald ilhistraied bv Ki)l)ert 
Quackenbush, also provide r. humorous base tor 
appreciation. These books and others .ffe ap- 
preciated by cbildreli for one major reason 
They're fue! 

Imagery as a Basis of ^AppreclaUon % ^ 

Language whiOh conjures up menial images helps 
children- to visuali/e both the knovvn and the un- 
known. Such language paints pictures with words. 
There is an appeal to the auditory senses that de- 
velops listening skills ranging from the perception 
of sound to c?)mprehension of imagery Whether 
children" liave made underwater , explorations or 
not, they are still able to understand and lo vis- 
ualize the sights of the ocean depths when the 
language of Swim my is shared, 

. a lobsier who walked about like a uiitT-inovnig 
machine 

. a forest of>ea weeds growing from sugai (^ndv 

HKks. * 

. . an eel wh{>se tajl alnu)si too iai awa\ lo it- 
'nembet 

h> Leo l.ioniH , 
from S«'imw\ ^ 

Consider the menial images \hA\ (onld emerge 
from the following desi ripiion 

The w.nd howled over AHalta \\\\\ It ripped ( usp 
^leaves from the winppmj^ trees And hulled ihein 
cra/ihr^ra/ilv 1 he\ (latked and scraped and nes- 
tled, c<>\ering the foresi floor Quiets (jj'iei it dnhed 
down Whisper Hour afiei hum it lell 

?)V Peter Pa mall 
Irom Allulfa Hill 

Additional references iKili/mg pro\(Kative lan- 
guage that lends itself to the "crc^ilion of images 
.in the iniiuj** include The Tomten and the / \ b\ 
AstricI Liucigren» The Moon Jumpers b\ Janice Mav 
Vdr>/and The Fne Bird by Toma Bogdanovu . 

Format as a Basis of Appreciation 

Children often appreciate books :hat "work m 
different wavs. The format iti the book itself often 
lends Itself to pushing. j)ulling, tuinmg. matching, 
br providing the nussmg piece. \n Z(fo City hv 



Stephen l.euis, \:)ung childien .ire asked to in.iN h 
mrxhineiv coninKiiilv foimd witliin the cu\ with 
/(><) animals In this split book foiniat. the top liali 
has the inachmer\ and the [)ott()in halt 'lie ani- 
mal As children look thioiigh the book, lhe\ at- 
tempt Uf mutCH the.paiis, siu h as a steam shoNtl 
with a giraffe. In Houses Keep tht Wealhr} Out f)\ 
le.uiie Sohle, children take a tour ot houses 
ar{)Uitd the world, \isitmg igloos, castles, tents. et< 
1 hen thev are niMted to (oinplete the hook b\ 
eithei drawing oi tutting aud pastmg a putuie ol 
the partK ular house mentioned Othe! books that 
use intriguing formats are A See Patade b\ Rob\n 
Suprauer and \h l er\ Tnst Book of Colois 1>\ Kik 
Caile. 

lllustratio!is as a Basis ot Appredation 

Appreciation can stem fiom the he<un\ and 
uniqueness ol illusti atioiis. For \oung c hildreii, il- 
lustrations help develop \isual htera(>. I^ictuies 
are as essential to the de\elopnieni ot the child's 
\isual imagination as words are to tht develop- 
ment of verbal imagination Pictures can sei\e as a 
basis lor pictorial stor\telhng Qualit\ illustrations 
possess a power of their own to transport ( hildien 
to plates familiar and unfamiliai. In Th^ Circus h\ 
Brian VVildsniith. eolorfiil itiustiations t)!ing the 
spell ot the sawdust img to \oung readers oi lis- 
teners as the succession of acts lo\e(i b\ ctnldien 
are pjesented Page after page, children aie m- 
\ited to enlarge and expand then \ision of the 
ciKiis through the magic of the illusti Ator s biiisti 

P;iul (iohle uses t>rilUant paintings that sweep 
across t he ^ page to illustiate The Ctrl \Vh(f Loved 
Wijd Horu % The t)old st\TT>Nj illustrations lell itie 
sioi\ and the detaiK unite ch>(dren to again and 
agam "j(Hirne\ with the'^;irl an^^^the wild hoises " 
' III Sndu* White U\ the Biotj^As (iiiuiin. liliis^ 
trated In Ifina Schart H\iiiaVi, the struggle be- 
tween goovi and e\ il is \i\idl\ portra\ed 1 tu 
magnetism of the illusti *itioiis unites itnldieii to 
raise uimw (questions. Win is she doing thai' 
VVtiat IS, happening here^^ Is that ttu* wa\ dwaits 
lealK look" \\h\ does tlie tiaiiie of the muioi 
change-' How did itie cpieen disguise tieiself to 
fool Snow White'" What is a t)ier? I hc^c* and ottiei 
cpiestions e\olve as clisldreii lespond to the picto- 
rial images created I he drama oi this tale comes 
to hfe ttirongli illusti ations ihat^aie as eiichaiiimg 
foi tliiidreh as the stor\ itself. 

MailKn Schweit/ci uses photogiaj)hs to taing 
animal tracks in the deseit lo diildren in B\id 
Baxloi'^^UV Walk ni Sand\ Phun 1 hese lilusti.i- 
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tions subUy reveal the e\ideiice of life in the 
desert by telltale tracks. The photo-artistrN ol 
Schweitzer results in warm brown illustrations that 
.invite children to 'read the tracks" likt one leads 
a story. " 

Other books in which illustrations present rht- 
same magnetic appeal intlade: 

Ananst tne Spider by Gerald McDerniott 

Why Mosquitoes Buzz in Peopled Ears bv Vci Pri 
Aardeirta, illus. by Leo and Diane QiHon 

The Wave by Margaret. Hodges 

Wake Up, Jeremiah by Ronald Himler 

/ Stood upon a Mountain bv Aileep Fisher, illiis 
by Blair Lent 

Ox'Cart Man bv Dotiald Hall iriiis. b) Barhaia 
Cooney. " . * ' * 

Imagination a^ a Basis of Appreciation 

Another mode of appreciation that attracts chil- 
dren to literature is represented by those books in 
which the Improbable is rendered probable. The 
setting of such books is a world where mag 
works, unicorns and other imagined creatures re- 
ally exist, and around the next c6rner you actualU 
meet a witch or a dragon. Children are caught b\ 
the adventure, th6 conquest, and the excitement 
that can be theirs in this fantasy, worki. Lhe onlv 
key into this world is that which unlocks the 
child's imagination. 

In literature even a house can challenge the 
imagination, especially one like Baba Yaga s. Baha 
Yaga; a traditional figure in Russian fV^lkiales, 
lives in a most unusual house that mo\es through 
the woods on chicken legs and responds to the 
commands of its mistress: 

. . "I/bu.siika, I/bushka, lower yom <I«k)i to ini' " 
The chicken legs of the hut, <alle.? I/bushk.i, [)ent to 
the ground and Baba Yaga climbed insuU- . ^ 

by Krnest Sm^ll aiu! Blair I cut 
tromBaba Vaga ^ 

In another situation, children are introduced to 
a peaceful town in the couni4;v named (ialahna. 
There they are introduced to an old ladv <alled 
"Strega Nona/' which is fine until thev «ne told 
this means "Grandma Wit(h." Then the\ luither 
discover: 

Akhough al! ihe pc(>|)le m i(>un talked .ihoui hei ui 
whispcis, thev all wt-nt to sec hei if jIu-\ h.ui luui- 
bles K\en ihc priest and the sistets ol ilu* (4>ii\<'mi 



b\ I oniu* :\v P.i<»la 
{ I iWn Stf<'<j;a \ ohk 

I>i suf h an nnagnuiiivc woild a slic-di .igon ina\ 
seek a bl.K ksinith's help m (lc\ ising a u av to line a 
\oinig bo\ to shoie to be snatched and ( anied 
nii X 

I lu' slu- (li aji^on saw thai slu' <o'il(i do iioihrtig, so 
shf s\vu\ to the bLuksinith " Smith. Sniith, toige me 
a \()uc ,is fuR' ,ts tlu- \(>Mt ol l\a!)k(»s niolher " And 
tiie hlstiksuuih toiged oiu' I Ik- .siu'-di agon went to 
llu' \hoie and began (ailing AjkI Uanko 

thought, *'\ou that's ni\ Hear moihci hrnigmg i*w 
food'"' So he paddled to sIxmc The she-dragon 
(juj<kl\ snatihc<i luni ftom the boat and oil she tai- 
1 led hull 

U\ \!aue fla!uM Blinh 

tioni Ivanko and the Dia^uft \ 

1 he traditional fairv tales ol magic and ad\entnre 
such as Cinderella, Sleeping Beauts, Hansel and Gret- 
el, and Jatk and the Beanstalk are in this mode. 
V Ihese books offer expanding hon/ons «ind a 
chaiue to \|entiiit* into pUues that do not exist 
C'hildreii gp>\N in ilieir ahilit\ to understand, en- 
joy, and (ieate stub imaginings throflgh the 
power oi the inind. Foi them, iinohemeni with 
such liteiatuUc* lesults in an ediuated im«*igination. 

Othei books rt> be (onstdered in the de\elop- 
ment oi imaginative poweis « le ijza Lou and the 
Yeller Beily Swamp b\ Menei \f«i\er. The Three 
Robbers h\ lOnn L ngerei , and IVhe're the Wild 
7 hings Are by Maurice Sendak 

hinpatln as a Basis of Applet lafion 

Some books aie appiec Kited i>e<.«iuse the\ deal 
wtth a prof)l('iii~eit}iei o.ie (on.iiion to most of us 
or one paituulaib if)iinnon ni the li\es of \oung 
cliildien Most \()Uiig (hdilien make iiiistiikes «it 
one <iiiie Ol *niOther It's inipo tant lor them to 
dis(o\er that olliei people (Ui tins too. The f.ut 
:hat soniefnnes e\en inotheis make mistakes is 
coine\ed well \n |n(lith Vuusi m the following 
passage 

\I\ mama s.ivs du ic jsn: jn\ luctMi-extd luoustel 
i\itl; long slfim ban aiKKpoiniN f ia\» ^ 54<>nig sditdiv- 
s( I au li. I !t( li\ -s( iiU b \ -s( I a(( b (lUtsHU in\ w mdow* 
But \<sienla\ m\ mania said ((onLbrt ha\esouu 
( I CcUn ( bresc (m in\ sandwub. bet.mse. she s.iid, 
^ \hc\v wasu I au\ tuoie \ud then I found the ue.un 
ibecsc.uiub t \\\r li'.wnc in ba( k of the |ello So 
s»>metim("s e\ ' n.unas m.ik(* unsi.ik(s 

U\ |uditb V'u)i St 
fiom \t\ Mawd Sa\\ 
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^Or consider the children who arc tailed so main 
"pet'^ names by different people. How tomlortiiig 
it is to discover through a book such as Afv iMtIr 
Cabbage-M&ti Petit Chm that children around the 
world are fellow sufferers of such figurative en- 
dearments: 

I h\e in ihf United Stales, but ihat is lux all 
Mv grandmi^ calls mV 'M\ littk* nioiikev— " 
My mother calls me Mv iiu!f ({e\il-~' 
My father (alls nie M\ httle lamb- 
But this IS the real me 
by Susan Purdv 

from Mv Little Cabbagr—Mon Petit (Mou 

The children who discover // It Weren't Jof You b\ 
rharlotte Zolotow oi; My Brother hiUe with \te h\ 
Lucille Clifton not onlv drscover characters who 
engage in wish-fulfillnient regarding another sil> 
ling but also extencj,'that discoveiv in terms of 
awareness of th^ possibh: consecjuences if one's 
wish is granted. 

William also had a wish in Wdlmm\ Doll— a uish 
not understood by his father, hi^ brother, or 
boy next door. William wanted a doLL. Wish- 
fuinilment^in'this instance was made {possible by 
William's grandmother with the gift of a doll and 
her very wise words; 

Hr needs it to hug «*n(l to tradlc and to take t«> the 
park so thai when he's a father like \f)U. he ll knov; 
ho\^ to Mke -are of his bab\ and teed hun and l()\e 
him and bring him the thinjjs he uatiis'hkt a dolk so 
that fie can practice boing a father 

hv ChaHotte /olotow 
fioin \ViUum\ Ml 

^ Oftentimes the child'needs clanficatipn of per-^ 
sonal feelings. J 'st as frequenilv. help is needed 
to understand other people s feehngs, A deeper 
understanding of human motives is an outgrowth 
of ixK>ks such di^Amigh by Bvrd Baylor Schweit/er. 
*and Much Bigger Than Martvi and Can I Keep Him? 
by Steven Kellogg. 

Other Sources of Appreciation 

Still other sources o\ hterary appreciaf.on en erge 
from involveiTients with books that satisfv the 
curiositvof ihv child, tie in with the sense ol ad- 
venture, provide information, ch;dfenge the mind, 
or present a unique literary style. The optu^ns lor 
nurturance of literary appiecia^ion are a> vaiied 
as the children themselves- As teachers •Uiaie a 
wide variety of good lx)oks with^diihfren expen- 
*^ences with iiteratuie will deyclop children's tastes 



Ihf I ffnatut'^ ( (ifnnthirn ^ 

(.otrrfm'hen^Uiti 

A second goal ol a literature curriculum for 
young children is con:[)rcheiisi()n (Comprehen- 
sion inyolves the capacity to iindt^rstand y\hat is 
heard and what is read Clomprehension gujws 
into different levels Youngsters eiijov listening to 
stones and developing a host ol coinprehensioti 
skills (sequendiig. cause and ellecl. main idea, 
etc ) tljat they will later appK wh<*n reading on 
their own. ^ ^ 
Tot) often young childien thmk of reading as 
uttering the sounds of words. I hey get absorbed 
in wo d calling and forget there is content t<> a 
^U)ry Steinbeck (1951) wiote 'The ji^sign of a 
lx>ok is the pattern of a realiH conti oiled and 
shaped f)y the nund ol the writer.* We all have 
our own worlds ol reality So do young (hildrcn 
rhey can only approximate the author's con- 
stru^led world to the degree that their own world 
of experience and that of the author overlap 
rheir ability to Ix'comt- iiuolved in a story influ- 
ences the clegiee ol their understaiuhng ol this 
literary world and thus therr degree ol (om- 
prehension. Children are meanmg-sc t kers Ac- 
cording to Applebee (1979) they use a range of 
social structures mcliuling stories as a way ol 
structuring the eyei vday ysorld I hrough continu- 
ing and >aiied expenertces yvith liteiature. chil- 
dien arrive at uiulei staiulings conccning rules ol 
language, thought, and l)ehavior as their 'sense ol 
story" cleyclops. Children also discover the basic 
elements of plot, chaiacteri/ation. setting, and 
stvie through their literar) expeiiences. They de- 
velop an ayvaieness ol yarious liteiary forms and 
structures I heir knowledge ol how a storv works. 
L dong with ideas lor authorship, evohe with each 
expeiieiue. fhus, (oinprehc ision as y\ell as Oiher , 
basic skills are "'caught/* not "taught*' through 
literary explorations For voung children, litera- 
ture is not a (ourse of studv. it is a natural con- 
tinuation of thejr own life experience—a means, 
not an end. llSrough personal nuolvemf nt with 
literary materials (hildren giow m these skills 
Liteiature leads the child bevoiul a single text 
'oi text series Liteiary resources ate numerous 
and ridi in th<^se elements that proyjde cues to 
help children compiefieiid Textbooks, con- 
yeisely. de.signecl lor mstruc tioiial purposes tend 
to separate English out ol the tot.ihty ol language 
and diy( le it iUmi the lealni ol lite.ature. Suih 
inateria.^ can iol/>bildren ol oppoituuMcs to de- 
\( lop and refme skills oi n)mpi chension 
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, C'oiin)! fhensioii^ IS uhk h nioi t- t h.ui c inatrn oi 
iletiiiKi^^ns OoMiprrlirnsion is wh.il thil(iie!i (oiiu* 

' ((> imdeisiand duougli xhvw c\|>fi itMi* cs vsith liir 
aiui with [KM)ks Ilii'ii ( oiu rfXions and prurj)- 
lions enici^^e. <ie\clu[), .iiul tindcif^o irl"' hu nts 
as ([u*\ lH*((fiiU' %vPslti\f lo tontnit .uhi lit(.*iai\ 
st\lc FaiiiitN with tilt* snutuis and ifntluns oi lan- 
g lage, undci st<in<lnig ol the oidci mg i){ laiigu.igr 
units, and ilu' <tl>iiit\ to irionstiiKt tfir aiithoi's 
nuMiiHig air kc\ (()inj)U"hcnsi()n skiMs (ir\ rlopi-d 
ihrougli a FK h hto atiiiT ( \\v\ u uliiin 

( onipifhcf^sion ol laliM.iiN 1 

(^oinpi fhi'iision skills grow in si*\ri<ii .iiiMs a 
icsiill of litei.u\ in\()l\niu-nts ()m* inuifi M. Hid- 
ing ih.it 'hildu'n (k'\(.>l(^j) ({iiitr laiK is tliat !iu>i- 
ar\ l.ingu.igc. tiU* langu.igr in hooks, ditU'is fioin 
lhat UM*d in s|M)kcii ( oinnraii^i alion .\s linguislu 
niagi(ians, aiitlioi s .md [lOeis |>la\ lUMtixch with 
l.nigu.igO w hrn tlu*\ ust- .ilhtci alioii, onoiihiH)' 
|/</cia, incia|\lioi s. .iiid othi'i ilc\iics As iliildu-n 
air t*\[K)si*d to siuii in.igK , th(.*\ u*Nj)oiul to 'Ins 
(U*an\f [ila\h'liR*ss and tlu'ii own .iw.ii (.lu-ss and 
iinde ^taiuhng ol litfi.nx l.ingu.igr gious and 
gious Kvidt'iut* shows di.it authois .nid ( hjlduMi 
a*c «jintr .ilikc ni t*ir iisi* ofhingUtigr to oxpicss 
o[)s('i \.it4ons (Hveis. 1977), 
An .idiilt [>oi*t h.is wiittrn 

PIk* Miu'tl oi this aiii I nooM ^ I .Mil 
Is (ln\ llu llowri s ( i .i/i - 
lhc\*i( s(UMmin^lo« nu- lo kiss dit-fn' 
l)\ S.iiM Haniod 

' A thnd gi adr j)ori w unv 

1 hki* lloun s 

Bliii' llowfi s 

N'cllow (low lis 

R( (I llifwci s 
I likt- llowiMs 

I lowfi s lit i^.n lit ns 

I lowiM s 111 \as<-s 

\ U)\\v\ Sinn vi s 
I Ukv llowiM s 

Ia F \ 1 1\ 11 U nll.u I 
{ I oill \l\ f^iii'in linttii 

Bolli [>orts ha\e evpicssrd tlicn trcHings c oiuri n- 
ing Howeis in !isinuti\i- iit< i.i!\ stvirs. Kai ii pot- 
* !ra\s ni.isU'iN ol thr l.nignagr in inHuifiu.d was*- 
M itt*iar\ l«ingii<igr is pio^oiatiM', (oni|)l('\, and 



liighh stiiutim-d ( ioni pi olu-nsion as wr!l as 
(oniinaiul <ii litcicnx l.nigiMgt* inpnu-s inan\ r\- 
|)cni-iufs with hooks siuh as the loilowing MufI 
/*//'\ and Othn Hcdju^s h\ \Ia)wi u* sN ni^jowr. -/ Pinu\ 
(I I oak l)\ Hai\i /nii.Hh, and I><ntin li<ihh)t\ 
i i>ufnlhfiir Us ] ni W'cdil 

( .oni[)u lu-nsion nl Othri I cniguag»| Skills t 

\s ( hildu'ii inoNc into liu* woiid ol |^in» \mi1^ in- 
( UMsiui indi^pcndriK r, thr hi^nrtlts of a litriatuu' 
(Ununluiii lonmuu" l.iiciatuu- is thi ii-souuo 
tioin whuli thi'\ u*(n\r "lAposui' to (i in[)U*\ 
sMit.ntu siiuitiiu's <ind diM'jSv- \ x .ihniai \ not 
lonnd in oi.il l.iiign.igc, l>ut wliah is loiind ni 
most U'.idnig ni.itri i.i!" (M((oiini(k, WHi)) Read- 
ing oi lu\ii mg lit(M.u\iu' pioiiiotrs ci *Ofling loi 
[)iMiUiliii iniagiMN, ilnlhm, liguiaini* s[)mh, and 
i.idiMucol oni hniguagi litnai\ i*\pn u'ik rs rn- 
ioui agi* I luidit'ii togohr\oiid hasic iangnagi* ai Is 
insiuKtion Following' tlu' niocicls [)io\id(.*d l)\ hi- 
riatnir, (InhlH-ii hceonu* inoic \rihal I lu*\ 
spi-.ik .ukI \m itr inoif inatnu-h with rvpandi-d 
\oi.ihulc(i\ .111(1 srnti'iK I* pattn lis \s ilu'\ gi(A\ in 
.ui .iw.iu'iu'ss <U^th(.'nisi*i\ cs .iiid the woild, lh»*\ 
also gJow 111 l©-n .il)ilitu"s lo loiinniiiiK .He with 
oiIkm s ' 

F \p('i inu i»s with htri.ituu* olh-i r\[)osiiu- lo 
tlir I h\tliiiis ol htfian pattiMiis (!iirH|^u-n df\t'lo|) 
sktll*5^oi aui.d iiti'i.i(\ wIk'ii .i litn\.itmr (Ui- 
I u uhrni^M)\ idi's the op[)oiiunit\ to Iumi ihr laii- 
gu.igr ih\lhnis .ind p.ittriiis th.it .auiiois iiealc 
lUv\ It'll Kwr tht' l.nigii.igr .iiid patterns tli.il .nv 
ni'iiioi al>ie loi iheni Adoiding to Wliitehe.id 
{l'M)8). "(.liildKii olun ie(ogni/(' innnediaiel^ a 
[).ii tu u'ji l\ nieiodioiis, linthifiu. oi rinolninal 
woid OI pliiase .iiid ihonsknds ol siu h l.m- 
guagc clniu'nts l).i\i' Iutii m«cnAi i/cd inst.nilU b\ 
ihildirn *' Htioks siuli a^id ihr Itiribh^ 

lltifnhlt\ \{)(t(UHi Trn H(idua\ l)\ )ii<liih Vioist oi 
//// l^^d^i' h\ Hai\(.* /iMiiaib ton .nn j).itu*ins tli.ii 
No'iiig tliiid,i*n ni.i\ (hnin nn<{ use (piitc u*adil\ 

\ui.ii iiln a( \* .dso [R*i[>s tlu' iliiid to de.d wilfi 
llu- spri-ih .iiid \o(.ihul.if\ firms th.it .iir lootrd in 
oin litriaiv iinit.igr Om l.nigi'agr is i cpirtr with 
woids, [)hi.isrs, .ind .lilusioiis thoionghh rmhrd,- 
drd in ti .idttioD.iI htt^i.itiiu* i hink ol the liguics 
ol s[)rr( ii lli.it (onic lioni Xrsop's l.ihlcs' "sour 
gi.ifvs," "dog in the in.ingri/* .nul "tlu* ho\ who 
(lied woil Wolds .n>d phiasrs lioni Acs(jp, L«i 
lontanu', .i^id otiu-is li\r loir\n in oin language 
.111(1 .lu* pat I ol e\ ei \ ( hild\ liiei .n \ hci il.ige. I he 



sharing of sioiies lonlam figinis ol sptrdi 

helps children devek)|) an cdinaicci tar/ Hu' 
total (oniexi ot these sioiies allows tluldien to 
figure out the nieiinnigs ot smcIi |).meins ()i<il 
experiences .ire an mipoitanr pari ol ihe liieia- 
ture cnrriculum iorchildr^Mi Wlienthnoien have 
heard nianv stories and poems lold oi icad/iliv^ 
acquire a tramewoik toi iL.e ol nitoiuMiton, I ins 
word system is thi ee-pi on^ed {\) Semoiut — 
What uiakes sense?. (2) S\ni.u lu — Wluii would In 
here?, and (3) Phonologic— Whjit sounds belong 
here? This framework develops i hihhen s sensiii\- 
ity to specific language and the ordeiing ihai pro- 
pels the stor\ onward, establishes tone, and pio- 
vides sounds pleasant to the lis.v"^*r Authois 
serve as models toi (hildieii, who ie u n to pami 
liter**rv putuies with words, fust oiali\, then m 
writing. 

Coriprehension ot Visual S>%ybols 

Skills ot visual lileia(\ (oi compieliendnig \isuai 
symbols thai ue not words) develop .ts ihildun 
explore tTj.an\ hooks I hen c oinpi etiensioti ot 
what a b(M)k is, how one wofks.and (Utieieiii wa\s 
to visualh share their ideas is based upon nian\ 
opportunities to explore books. Visual litera(\ 
skills include the abilit\ to understand and loin 
prehend a vai iet\ ot sMubols. .As ihildieii c\ph)ie 
the manv resources ot the woild ot liieiaiuie, ilu \ 
discover a \ariet\ ot \isual s\mbols help to 
tell the tale, fhev learn pittuies. numeials. 
abstract art. and alphahen ^ are tools used 

by other autho.s and i..u m their woik 

Experiences t>t peisonal auihoiship p-iniii ihH- 
dren to use these same tools \n share iheii ines- 
sa<;es with others. Hence, children !>ec(>me not 
onl> consumeis. but producers ot liieraiv works 

Literature >erves as a i>ase tor ix>ih wrtiing and 
readw.g. The works ot Durkin (1972). Moss 
,(1977), and WikoK (1977) represent onlv a tew ot 
the studies ih . i^\eal the etteds ot Ineran ex- 
periences up<in V4)ung children jusl as ihe\ draw 
upon other expeiienies to help them to c<)m- 
municaie with others, so, too, do ihev draw upon 
Iherary experiences. l'lie> learn about' wi iiing bv 
listening to the works of gieai wriieis I lie\ glow 
in reading and listening aluhiies b\ de^elopif^.g 
strategies that help them understand the experi- 
ences, real or imagined, ot olheis. 1 he\ distoxei 
that written language in a literar\ torm pi o\ ides a 
structure upon which the\ can hang then own 
ideas and expeneiues. 



/ h( I Id Kifinf ( HUK uiiufi / 

Coinpieheiision ol l,iteiai\ Memems and 
Sli luiuies 

Liteialiiie, hkf oial langu.igt, uses l>oth elcineiiis 
and -MiKUne to(on\r\ an idea ( .oinpi ehcnsioi\ 
t}\ ^t\r loi tluldien iiidndes lecUning to (hal 

etlccn\ti\ With these \aiious eleinenls and sinn- 
tuies (,aietu!l\ planned expeneiues with lueia- 
tiiie tan uuliaU' a htelong (ouilship thai \»oos 
thilduMt with the laisgu.ixi' and the siuKtuie i>t 
the tale In this louilship, (iiildien tan discosei 
the Imsu hteian elenuMits ol plot, i hai ai tei i/a- 
tu>»' setting, and st\!e while also iiuieaMu^ then 
awaieness ot ditleiim,^ liieiai\ siuutures [bus. 
then "sense ot hleialuie" glows 

li one dL.j^on stoiv l)egiiis and ends 

|\ti\!Min ilu-u u.is J lull iiMuin ihc 'h.j^on (.imr 
nut <»f Ins l.m A\u\ f ilu- tounitNsMlt' lU 

liii^htrnrt! iiMulrns .md sHijUUMl up (hnniu\s and 
l)!()kt'sioM \mik1o\ns and st'l ptupU sihuk' ha(k..jnd 
lUAiU' (lo^s haik iiniil MO oni tnnUl hvai hni.s4H 
' tiunk 

\\\\vu liu\ MM(ht(l du kiUH^*iasHr ihr popU ail 
Ir.iptu Jni fo srt lhal tht (ha^iin wnsdiad and 
ih<- pnnM'ss I an nut and kiss,-*! iht' >i Inoilua 

,,n liie tou'hiMd tni < h }K she had liopcil n vvnultl 
hr'linn 

i?\ johu ( *ai diuM 

and anothei diago^i stoi\ begins and t^ids 

{)iuv upon a II' in \hc anurnt kinK<loiii <»1 I ^i^t- 
L;nd, lUviv a good l)ui lonels diav((M; nanu'd 

Hans 

\iid dial IS die sio!\ (.1 hou Hans ilu" (li.iL-on heat 
the knighi mat i ird Main I ' lai . goi a >i*)od jol) in \\m 
posi otfu* . and lixed li.ippilv e\t i di» i 
W ahn Df.ni \\\ri s 

Uien (hihlien leain literal \ and liiiguisUt signals 
wliuii tell I'leiii tliat e\eu though botli stories aie 
about dragons, there wiP important ditteieiues 
m then t^.aratters and thus iii the naluie ot the 
l,i»os. *'roin then pievious cxperientes with hie 
a-^l with hteialiue, tlie\ Iri^vc t lues to uiideistand- 
Mig. Kadi diagon lues in a land ol Kiuta>\. but a 
diagoii that lavages and trightenv id \uiids up 
dead does not ii\e m the same ^/lait as or.e wlio i*- 
•'go(Kl hnt^oneiv" and winds up maiiied a' \ s\ *b 
\, good jol Ml Mie post oftue** A (hiK. sens; s im 
mediateb tli.it then stones (|Mot^i whI .u)t ht ti.^' 
same lateral \ expenriues deve^oi) f (anpi eh^'i.- 
sion ot tiie ( liaiat leis and the settn ot ilie M<{r\. 
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Moiis aiul iiuei pretanoii^ in all iitciai\ t xploia- 
tiotu 

lateiatuie is an fxdilciu icsc.ukc Ioi the dc- 
Nelopnient oi comprcfu-nsion skills Vnui guid- 
ance and stuKturmg of expciieiuc arc \aliui)k* 
lowauls this end But toinpiehension skills inav 
also develop as the btx)k itself betoines a teathei. 
The power and inagiuMism ot the tale atlivate the 
(hiUrs need to know and to uiuleisiaiuL A well- 
rounded literature curriculum assures children's 
involvement with b(K)ks in a manner that aids in 
comprehension and deveh)p^ment of language and 
literary skills. x 

ExtrnsKni 

The third goal aiea of an early childhood lueia- 
ture curriculum !S extension. Bv extension we 
mean going'l)eyond the storv. a "stretching" of die 
book in ways that mlensifv childrcirs undeistand- 
ing and enjovment of the sK^rv and spark then 
desire to listen to stories and to leain to read. For 
\ >ung children, books are more than just stones 
(Characters f>ec(>me friends Stories, rinmes, and 
parts of stories become part of childien's knowl- 
edge storehouse to be used and reused m \hiious 
wa\s. 

There are man\ wa\s to extend hieiaiuie — 
through direct experience, media, music .ind 
drama, art, and language I hese t\pcs of exten- 
sion experiences help children learn, get to know 
themselves, become more sensitive to language, 
expand their \(Kabularies, develop a sense, and 
develop oral fluenc\ and \isual liteiacv 

Limiting liteiarv experiences in the classioom 
to reading aloud and silent reading deprnes 
voting (hildren of inanv opportunities to dig 
dee[>er and grow more from books. !o read a 
storv once is a pleasant experience, but to lead it 
inanv times, memon/e parts, chant lefiams. and 
"live it" in soiile way is to make that book, ston, oi 
rhyme an integral part of children's expeiieiues 

Chapter nine outlines scmie spc*ciflc wavs teat ti- 
ers have helped childien extend literature '^be- 
yond a book." Here we offer some getieial 
guidelines for and examples of stoi\ extension 

Direct Experience 

We all know that direct expeiieiue is vital fcyt 
young children. Children learn thiougli tlieii^ac- 
tive participafM)ii in the experience I o alwa\s just 



KM(I a book but do noihmg fx foie oi allei lead- 
ing IS to depiiNc \oungsU'is of direct experiences 
that (ould eiiliatKe then literals experiences. 
Iheie ,ue times when just leading .tlonci to chil- 
dien IS enough, but extending the book if, some 
wa\ will leallv make it (oiiie ali\e We often ne- 
glect (tirect expeneiue as an extension acti\it\. 

It's hard to read Bineberries /<if Sal h^ McCloskev 
,uu\ not desire to go hern picking. Fortunately, 
blueberries nia\ be found in pla'.es other than 
Maine, so Im k\ children m main 'areas might 
have an ex|H*rieiice with bhieberries. tcM). 

Pnmnkt's for Bmik/ast, a woidless book bv Toinie 
de Paola, m a stc)r\ o{ how one little old woman 
managed to ^et jjaiuake* for breakfast. This 
wordless picture storN helps \ouiig children 
"learn" the ingredients necesvu\ for a ^pancake 
recipe. .\ natural follow-uj) of tliis l)ook is to make 
and eat some pancakes. 

Lvf'r\h(^fl\ Vm/s a Rock b\ B\id Ba\hr can lead 
to main experiences with rocks. Vou mav decide 
to have a i ck k-liuntiiig expedition with \our stu- 
dents tli.U-will sei\e as an mti ochictiori fo this 
l)oc>k. f he class might then compare their rcKn. 
selectio iiteiia with those of the autlior 

As \c)t get tuned m to the id i of integrating 
literatuie and diiect expeiieiues, \ou1l find that 
the op|M)i tuiiitK^s are endless For each activit\ of 
\our school cla\ and foi eav li sul)ject in vour cur- 
riculmii, iheie aie stones, ilnnies, finger plavs, or 
songs thai could accompaiu the acti\it\. And for 
CMC li bc> )k \ou sliaie with \ouiig cliildren« tliere 
are probabb main direct expenences ili<it could 
.!( ( omp.iin It 

Media 

A list of a\aiLible media lesouuc^s has been in- 
cluded 111 Cha|)ter eight Media pioMcle an excel- 
lent wa\ to extend literature. Not oiil\ can chil- 
dren enjo\ a lecord. a cassette, or a film or 
flliiistiip, the\ can also !i\ producing their own 
songs and stoi les 

Foi example, to de\elo|) actiMties to accompanv 
the book Yanhr I>oo(Ue b\ Kclward Bangs (illus. by 
Ste\en Kellogg), \ou might pla\ the ca seite (Wes-^^ 
ion Woods) as the children entei the room one 
moining The next step might be to show the pic- 
tuies 111 the book to a small group while the sOng 
IS plavitig. Be sure 4o put the f)ook and cassette in 
a lisienmg center foi mdividuals to hc»ar and sing 
anci^iead Later in the da\ the children might 
en|o\ man lung around to the song (rhvthm aids 
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auditorv distiiiiiiiiation, a rcddiiiess skill) For 
children whcj are beginning to read, the soii^ 
could l)e written on chirt paper Suite there are 
several versions of thp storv, exposn^g the thil 
dren to another nmsioii (siuh as the one b\ 
Richard Shackburg) will give them an opportunit\ 
to compare books in terms of imitent. One ver- 
sion gives a recipe »wr hastv pudrung that - ould be 
used m a cooking a(ti>it\ 

After visiting a tainivard. sho\N the flhu or 
filmstrip tyi: Rnu(\ Walk \)\ Pat Hutc hnis. . The 
* children will enjoV seeing the fox get 'outfoxed." 
Then leave the book in the book area tor children , 
to enjt)y on their own. I hev'll know which wav to 
turn the pages wuliout a douh/ 

^ 

Musit and Drama 

BiJoks such as Lohdim f^rulge i\ Falling Ihnvn b\ 
Peter Spier. Oh. A-Himhug We Wdl Go b\ John 
Langstaff and \anc\ Winslow Parker. dm\ Six Lit- 
tle Dhcks bv Chri^ Coiiover pi(/.ule manv f)ppor- 
tiiiiities f^ extension Sot oiiK niav children 
' smg these stories/* but eac h also lends itself to 
dramatization. Children niii\ retrieve the 
rhythmic chant of London Bridge while "plaving" 
this beloved game. Acting the role of hilnters 
catching the fox u> put in a Ik>x is a dehghtful ex- 
oenence fm^voiing children Vou niav v-uh lo dis- 
cover how v(4ir children will roie plav the six little 
ducks. 

Fry using background ii usic to enuance the 
reading fjf manv stories. r()r mvue children to "act 
out" a charactei or a sren- fioin one of their fa- 
vorite stories. Fhe strong liiahmic language pat- 
terns of some books can inspire students to expei- 
imeiit bv writing iiiusual versions. Still other 
books mav inspire dranii»tiMtions, "Stretch" some 
b<K)ks by combining these two activities, musu and 
drama are excellent wavs to allow children to 
claim stories as their ow ii 



Art experiences provide anothe) avenue for book 
extension. Ihe varietv of art materials available 
for use will inspire manv book-stretc lung ac- 
tivities. 

Georfpf bv Robert hvikhi mav insf '/e ghostlv 
pictures. Paints or tiaijrsTuscent crave lis may be 
used for their creation. Tissue paper or kleenex 
ghosts have their own eeiie (|ualit>; soiu^ children 
may prefer to ( rcate gh<,^is of this type. Whatever 
theii ( hoice of art mateiial, vour children's ghosts 



will help them lemembei (ieoigie, the iiiendlv 
ghost. 

C^oiistructiiig houses of sticks, stiaw. and hruks 
helps to bring Thiee lAtth Pigs h\ William Peiie du 
Bois to life. Paper'bag oi stick puppets might also 
be made for use in letellmg this storv Lei seveial • 
children create dioramas or rolled murals that tell 
the storv in secjueuce. So that children don't grow 
to think of wolves a^ evil, vou might discuss the 
role of the wolf and rewrite the storv with nivtlii- 
cai creatures li4te a dragon ui the wolfs role 

// Looked'Like Spilt Milk bv C.hailes Shaw or iMth' ^ 
Blue and Little Yelloiv bv Leo Lioiim might inspire a 
"torn" paper activitv.- Let children tear white 
paper and create their own silho^tte versions of 
this lx)(;k Or let them make tempera blottos and 
follow this bv decidmg vvhal thi^ir blottos look hke. 

Everyone Kfioivs What a lhagori Looks Like bv jav 
Williams could easilv inspire dragcm-making. Plav 
dough. cla>. or salt clav should produce some in- 
triguing dragons as children pinch, twist, and 
shape their personal veisioiis 

Just- as theie are numerous illustrative stvles in 
literature for young children, there aie com- 
plementary activities that might relate to each (me. 
Cravon (Feodoi Rojankwvskv m Frog \\'eut 
-A^urtULX colored r>q|cil (manv of Laro Vashi- 
ma's books), and i^lpTge (Lioniu. Keats, and 
(^arle) aie especially gocxl media for vounj^ chil- 
dien to use. Woodcut effects (MariO Hall Kts. Hon 
Freeman in Heady Bear) can be achieved with 
sponges and stvroioam. Vou might investigate the 
kinds of media used to illustrate picture books 
(Ciaiiciolo. 1976) and then develop vour own ac- 
tivities to let your students experience siiiiilai 
media firsthand 

The art activities that mav be designed as 
book-strctchiiig experreiices aie as varied as the 
books avaitable. tach expeiieiue helps childien 
iiiteriiali/e the tale 

Language 

Literature serves as a basis fV)r the development of 
both oral and written language skills. Many dif- 
ferent language experiences can be designed to 
encourage children to retrieve, explore, and ex 
tend the language-of the book. 

Many stories contain a repetition of words and 
phrases that children can chant as the $tnry is 
read. Chanting is a means b> which children be- 
come comfortable wjth the language of a storv. 
I his activity also piovides a vehicle for the unloc k- 
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lag oi print as chiidren tr\ to find the lanuliar 
refrain. Try sharing books siu h as The Old Womafi 
and Her Pig by Paul (ialdone, The Judge An ( 'nirue 
Tale by Harve Zeniac h, or Alexander and The Tei~ 
rxble, Homble, S'o Good, Very B<ul Day b> Jiuhth 
Viorst. 'nvite children to "chime in" when the\ 
"know" what the story Will s^y. Show how some of 
these language patterns look when you write them 
on large chart paper. Children will be delighted to 
discover that they can "read" these parts. 

i^Books without a printed story line (some niav 
have one or two words) may inspire either oral or 
written language activities. Initially, children ma\ 
only be able to provide a sentence or two for ea(h 
page of the story. This is an important step. h«w- 
ever, since it establishes the foundatioir for future 
elaborated storytelling experiences. Mercer 
Mayer's One Frog Too Many, Yutaka Sugita's lily 
Fnffid Uttlt^fxihiLand Me, or John G(K>dairs Paddy 
Pork's Holiday are books without words that can he 
used to help children in their development of 
story lines. For vocabulary development til Cmiis 
by Brian Wildsmith or Circles, Triangles, nm^ Squares 
by Tana Hoban. ^ 

Discussions of fav(.;ite characteis wdl also 
sharpen young children's language skills. Whether 
It is Amelia Bedelia. Pippi Lcmgstocking, oi othei 
characters, discussions encourage children to pose 
questions, reveal their insights; or iinent otht'i 
situation^ for characters. Can children tell about 
Arjielia Bedelia's encounter with a motorcMle? 
Small groups or individuals could j>ortra\ main 
humorous events that might give students insight 
into characterization. 

The use of story starJcrs. expeneiues in paial- 
lel plot construction, and the creation of storv var- 
iations are types of aCiivities that iielp students 
develop skills of peisonal authorship. For exam- 
ple, "Once upon a time there was a peddler whc^ 
sold shoes . . might challenge the (hildien to 
create a story comparable Xo Caps for Sale by Fs- 
phyr SlobiKlkina. 

Summary 

I. 

Extension of literary expeneiues (leates the op- 
portunity for children to grow in personal powei 
and understanding. Children quite naturalh en- 
gage in this goal of a literature (urriculum. The\ 
bring all the experiences of their young li\es to 
the iiterary setting. Such experience is the^ tool 
used to help children better understand theu>- 



seises, and to nnders^aiid those eh'in^nls and 
stnuturcs diat (ompiise Hie hteian work. By lis- 
tening to. iea(ting lo, wilting about. (iramati7ing, 
and lespondiiig to Irieiaiure :ii \anous wa\s, chil- 
dien glow in tlicir appiec latioti and (omprelren* 
sion ol tins lesouKc l ac h iii\()l\eiiient acti» *ty 
facilitates then hiiguistu and literarv develop- 
ment, expands their knowledge about the world, 
brings them,4_l()ser to iiKiepeiideiu reading ability, 
and (ontributes lo their lifelong iiuolvement with 
tkM)ks. * 

The len.aiiniig (hapier.s (ontain many sugges 
tions for (ontinunig and expanding children's i 
M)lvement with literature rhe\ will give you 
ideas, provide resources, and suggest ways for you 
to strengthen vour tcaihmg 'skills m using litera* 
ture. 
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2 SETTING THE STAGE 



Marilou Sorcnson 
University of Utah 



Early childhood teachers who want to make' litera- 
ture an integral part of th^ir curriculum and not 
jusi an isolated experience of reading ^ book, 
need to examine their classroom environments 
carefully. The presence of certain props and 
materials will sticnulate an interest in literature. 
Tly classroom atmosphere will have an impact. If 
children are expected to be quiet most of the time, 
^working independently, with each child doing es- 
sentially the same task; literature is not likely to be 
shared and enjoyed. The opposite extreme, where 
children are aimlessly playing for most of the day 
won** stimulate high levels ot thought and discus- 
lion about literature either. For lite»ature to be 
the focus of an integrated curriculum, the teacher 
must plan systematical^. 

This chapter will give you ideas for creating a 
classroom environment in which, the use of litera- 
ture abounds/ Chapter three will suggest specific 
techniques for lising literature. 

1^ Claaaroom Environment 

Children learn through what they liye and- by 
V »^^at they do. To children th^ classroom can be a 
piacc to grow, expand, test out ideas and predict 
the outcomes of their questions. It is a place that^ 
Montessori called . . the liberty of pupils in their 
spontaneous manifestations." A prepared envi- 
ronment provides successful experiegces for all 
children in a climate wtiere^deas and creative 
learning can flourish. 

A classroom that. supporU appreciation, com- 
prehensioft.'iand extension of literature reflects a 
commitment to a goal of not only teaching chil- 



\ 

d.ren to read but helping them become readers. ^ 
This commitment suggests time, space, and re- 
sources to explore books, extend ideas, and make 
responses- Daily experiences with literature are a 
starting point for developing a lifetin^e habit oi 
reading. ^ « 

A classrtwm that promotes^the use'of literature 
sustains individuality and independence of learn- 
ing, interaction, and the integration of literature 
into an interdisciplinary approach to teaching. 

Indiindualtty and Independence of Learning ' 

The teacher who realizes the worth of fiterature 
not only accommodates the diffefences that CMst ^ 
within the class but also h^p» the children make 
individual choices of titne, materials, and actions. 
Each child's interests are considered, as well as the 
* varied genres, in order to challenge multiple read- 
ing abilities in print and nonprint materials. The 
inherent possibilities that this cTiversrty offers 
classroom instruction are limirlHs. 

interaction thrc ^gh Communication 

In a stimulating classroom environment the proc- 
ess and interpretation of reading are as valued as 
the boolN|hat x% read. As students read a story, X 
they are erfcouraged to :eek help when help is / 
needed. Oral problem solving and dialogue are 
open and welcomed. Through interaction chil- 
dren can "pool" their interpretations, test out 
theh predictions, and compare views. Through 
book discussions, literature and language games, 
activities, and partnership reading the children \( 
can work together to enrich their perceptions. 

n 
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This enrichment expands as tht children respond^ 
through art, drama, storytelling, writing, and 
oiie-to-one sharing. This is not meant to nnph 
that verbalization and activitN are the ouh indi- 
cators that children have had a rewarding expci i- 
fnce with literature; they, can appreciate in a quiet 
way, too. 

IrUegiatim 

Literature has relevance in ^n early childhocKl 
program because of its planned interdisciplinary 
base. One of the major objectives. of an interdisci- 
plinary approach is to help children better un- 
derstand the world around^^em. Throttgh this 
approach the classroorti becomes a microcosnji ot a 
child's world. For example, animals, iwVs,' and 
flowe;^s are displayed accompanying trade books 
that stimulate curiosity, questions, and un- . 
derstanding on these subjects. Folktales are used 
in a social studies unit, poetry patterns help chil- 
dren practice grammar, and qiictations offer «i 

model of oral discourse. 
s 

The jading Comer 

A special place to read — a reading corntr — is an 
important part of the classroom environment. 
The aiea need not be elaborate;, it should invire 
clniQien to feel cozy and provide many materials 
for reading. Even children who are in aday-care 
center or nursery school need lots oi CTfx>snre to 
books before Ihey learn to read: they need books 
and related materials even more than older chil- * 
dren who cAn read, for it is only though lotig and 
continued exposure to books that youngsters ac- 
quire the insatiable desiie n learn to read and 
keep reading. Eollovv»,*j, general guidelines lor 
the physical layout of the corTier and for the in- 
quisition and use of books will incr^^se the popu- 
larity arxl^ejffectiveness of this approach. 

Layout f 

The reading corner shoaW-4R' in a (jiiict, wt^lMit 
part of the room where in\erfereiue tit a 
minimum. Spaciousness — "psychological breatli- 
ing room" — allows enough room for some chil- 
dren to group themselves for formal or informal , 
activities and for others to read alone. A cheerful, 
colorful corner is more* inviting than a dark, drab 
one, ^ ^ 

O 



^ One* cl'eiucntaiN classKxMii ihcludes bean b 
chairs to curl up in, jiiother has a bright r 
bathtub filled witl. cushuwis tor lounging ai 
iciidiiig A (lav-caic (cntci has an old rowjjoat f 
the* children to cliinl> into to look at bo'oks. A lar 
appliance box with a lamp inside oi i\ coiiiloi tal: 
chair to curl up in piovides a nice c)uiet space, 
sola can proNide either space for t^uiet reading 
discussions about books. Old sofas mav lcK)k dra 
but uith ingeriiiiiv, attractive covers can be my 
Centers lor reading often ha\e rocking ch^^prf 
adults to r;ead to children, or child-si/ed ones f 
children to use for rocking* and reading. 

The corner can include bulletin boards ai 
' harts to invite readigg. ^' n might intro^luce ; 
author through poster^ and display his or h 
books nearby. A poetrv lM>xc( jild hpuse copies 
class favorites. viiid mobiles might display the i 
port of someone's reading. 1 lie reading corn 
, could have shelves, bulletin board space, di 
lanias, pictures, scripts, puppets, and realia th 
snppknient stories or ale part oi the reports th 
a reader chcx)ses to make in iesp(>nse to readin| 

Place aids ancLvisual ecjiiipinent th<it encoura] 
b<K)k sharing and storvtelliiig clo.v* to the readi^ 
n^rner. Such items as leltboards and figures f 
arrang^ing a storv, puppets, roller boxes, pictu 
stands, and realia can he motivation enough f 
reading and sharing. 

B(u)k Arquisitum mid l \r 

Whether the reading cornei is a place for e 
tended reading or n place to dieck out lKH>ks wii 
<1 simple caul system, it is iin{X)!ta!!t to provit 
books tjiai fvill satish ^he \aned interests at 
leading le\els of ihe children uithin the clas 
Pooks si'letted bv the leacbei should be combim 
with "iny la\orite ^torx" that a student brings ar 
adds to the (otner lor a shoit tiiri». Hieie slum 
be magazines, neuspapt^is, !)roc hursts, t harts, ar 
maps for reading as well. Student-authored b(K>l 
add a lot of interest, as do cop.^'s of a story r 
corded on a r'ajisette b\ the vounj^ author. 

Von (an Ix'gm a (J:issrof)in librarv bv boirowir 
Iroin the school hbrarv. the pn!)lu library c 
l)Ti»*Trknv)bile, and voin students ^'oii might gi 
donations fioni parent vcjhinteers (vvho elicit ch 
nations), libiaiv rt^jects (niakn.g new covers isr 
hard), childrcMi in votir classroom, and bom 
lxM)ks from !K)()kcliibs (Scholastic, for example 
Buy inexpensive used !>ooks at garage sales, au 
oons, libtaiv sales. h()okstote sales, and lKM)kciiib 
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Children enjoy participating in money-raising 
activities contribute to a classroom library col- 
lection. You might set up^ policy stating that each 
child who contributes tw?) Ux)ks to the toUection 
gets to keep one. At the end o& the sch(K>l yea: 
each child could take several bookS home to keep 
and read over the summer. ITyotj do accept dona- 
tions, be sure to check the contents and the quality 
of the books carefully. You don't waift to include 
books that are likely to offend parents. 

A Ipft with pillows, a fenced corral with saddles, 
a listening post with earphones. Wherover the 
area, what^vei the furniture and formal, the im- 
portant thing is to allow time and space tor explor- 
ing books. 

Props^ Puppets and Other Paraphernalia 

One of the fir/^ ways young children make glories 
come alive is through props of one sort or 
another. The dressup corner turns into the sef ting 
of a story or puppets bctonre storv characters. 
Play that evylves from stories young thildren,^ave 
heard or read occurs incidentally, but it can also 
be planned by the teacher. 

Propi 

Children love props of all kinds.. '*Make-believe ' 
can happen with a scarf, an ifmbrella, or an old*' 
pair of glasses. The props should be simple and 
dassroom-made when possible. Often a hat. name 
tag, mask, shirt, or apron can be the springlK>ard 
for story drama. A star on a sti<(k for jt fairy g<>d- 
mother or ^pinned on a shirt for a^sheriff may en- 
hance characterization. 

You might ebllect props to favor te stQfies and 
store them in shopping bags or shoe Btoxes labeled 
with a picture on the front so the children can eas- 
By find them. When using props with young chil- 
dren, you might try *'warm-ups/' Use new and 
unusual activities to loosen up. For example, use 
props to pantomime "Jack Be Nimble." "Rickety 
Fence," *The Little Red Hen," or situations such 
as the sun coming up or feet bemg stuck in the 
mucL Use a scarf to pantomime a butterfly coming 
from a chrysalis. Pantomirne "The Worm" 
(Roberts). 

Stories Using Props 

Many stories lend thefhselves to acting out >^itfi 
props. You might start with some classic favorites. 



"Little Red Riding Hoo^" (de Regniers) 
Materials needed: red cape with hood: pipe 
cleaner glasses for grandmothci . mas^ or 
h(Hxl, and sock clawste^for wolf: cardboarc axe 
for hunter. Children, rna> not volunteer o be 
the wolf,'^) the teacher might take that roh^ mi- 
tially. 

•:The Three Bears" (Galdone) 
* Materials needed: bib for Baby Bear, skirt fo; 
Mama" Bear, hat for Papa Bear, three bowls, 
three chairs, and ijix chairs or mats put to- 
gether to form three b^ds. The sto^v can be 
pantomimed as read or spontaneously 
dramatized. 
"Stofie Soup" (Brown) 

Materials needed: large pot. large stone, long 
handled spoon, assorted vegetables, aprons for 
cooks, hats for travelers, three*(?ew^red hats 
for' soldiers. Dramatize the story as a'narrator 
reads it. This is a particularly gocd story'smce 
each child can act as a village person. Sodjn&n 
actually be made in class with each chilcpBig- 
ing one vegetable to add to the pot. %^ 

For some stories a simple pr^p can accompany 
the reading of the story. An Indian blanket may 
be used to accompany the reading of "Annie and 
. the Old dne" (Miles) or "Wait for Me, Watch for 
[vie, Kula Bee" (Beatty). A diary would add inler- 
est to ♦'Harriet the Spy" (FitzHugh). Here are some 
other simple prop ideas: 

Rarhel aud OhcuUah ( l urkle): Paper towel riJl as 

spyglass: two silver coins 
Caps for Sale CSlobcxlkina): Gags'' (dU colors and 

kinds) 

Btueherrm for Sal (M(Closkey): Tin pails (or 
I plastic buckets) I 
The Snom Day (Keats): A large cotton ball 
Cinderella (Perrault): A fancy lady's slipper 
Carrot Serd iKrauss): Art orange-painted paper 

sa( k with green yarn for the top 
Sylvester and the Magic Pebbte (Steig): Red pebble 
. Beast of Monsieur Ractne (Ungercr): A blanket or 
large rug 

' Andy and the Lion (Paughtery): Small stick 
(t(K)ihplck) 

Strega Nona (de Paola): Large pot arid spoon 
Shoemaker and the Elves ((irimm): Small ham- 
mers and slippers 
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Puppets 



-4 



/ Children sometimes identify puppets with real'lile 
1 situaiions. Often a child who 'is too sh\ to 
' dramatize in any other wav will "act'" behind a 
puppet. Children sometimes show more sp9n- 
taneity and vocal ejtpression when sharing ideas 
" **through** a puppet. Puppet plays encourage 
^ group participation and cooper^ion 'because the 
success and fun of Ihe drama are dependent on 
total team effort.. 

A literattife-rich classroom environment will in- 
clude permanent puppets that are virtuaIFy indf- 
s.tru^ibla' (such as paper maclj^^or sewn hand 
pd^pets) as well as temporary puppets that will be* 
used for a sfiort time and for a limited purpose 
(such as paper hag and finger puppets).. It will in- 
clude puppets made specifically for one story 
(three bears and Goldilpcks) as well as character 
puppets that might be used for several stories (a 
hen for Rosie's Walk or The Little Red Hen). Even 
pupp'ets not specifically made to accompany 
. stones, enhance literature appreciation because 
children will naturally make stories as they 
play with puppet characters. It i^wise to re- 
member when dealing with your^g children that 
monster puppet^^ill elicit monster behaviors, 
puppets withjflfngs will often be violent, etc. M anv 
fairy tales ificorporate these negative charactei 
traits en route to overcoming evil with good. Put 
|ariety» j(^lo the puppet characters you make, 
however. 

Making puppets ca/i be lots of fun. Kven vej^y^ 
young children can make their own puppets' 
under certain conditions. If a specific pattern is t(/ 
be folbwed, it is best if adults make the puppets. 
Puppet-making by children should be a creative, 
thoughtful experience, ac cording to art educators. 
Children can be guided by questions like, "What 
shape are a bear s ears?" or '*What could you use 
to makt long, blond hair?*', hut they should no* be 
asked to copy a model. Each child*s puppet .should 
be a unique creation. When children make the 
H puppets they use, they usually groi^more at- 
tached to the puppet charactc?r. thereby develop- 
ing a deeper concept of ch^acteri/ation in a 
story. ^ 

Types of Puppets 

There are numerous materials that can be used in 
puppet construction hut Basically ihere are fr)ur 
types suitable lor young children: 



I. Puppets rovenng the hand or fingers. These ma 
be made by children Ironi paper bags an< 
(loth cut into body shapes (fig. I). Adults cai 
make scKk and finger puppets for V(^ung chil 
dren A pattern for s^k puppets suitaDle fo 
The Very Hungry Caterpillar or The Bremen-Tom 
Musicians is found ifi figure 2. Glove puppel 
andTmger puppets can include tmy character 
attached to each finger. For very young chil 
dren one puppet on one finger is perfect be 
cause it requires little dexterit> to manipulate 
^Try making " Two Li tt|fi^ Blackbirds" out o 
paper, with, tabs to fasten around the finge 
(fig. 3). Puppet patterns for The Shoemaker am 
the Elves are also given in figure'4. 

; 2. Puppets^ attached to sticks. These are heads an< 
bodies attached to tongue depressors, dowels 
penci!s, or clothespins. They may be used on 
staja^e or as shadow puppets. 'A teacher migH 
make a lamb (ffg. 5) lor Mary Had a Little Lam 
anA dress a clothespin (lig. 6) for Mary 
Young children, however, can have lots of fui 
creating many dtlf'Teut characters on con 
struction paper or oaktag that tan be mad 
into puppets by attaching them to sticks. Smal 
groups of children , might work together v 
make the characters lor several differen 
stories. 

3. Puppets on strings. The manonelte is difficul 
lor the beginning puppeteer, bui children cai 
scx>n learn to tilt the crossbar to w\hich the arr 
and leg strings are attached for walking 
jumping, and arm-rolling movements. Adult 
would need to make the puppets, which migh 
be either animals or people. The person ii 
figure 7 might be the man in T oo Much Noise, 

4. Puppets from odds and ends. Almost anythin] 
(an be used to make a puppet. If teacher a'Hj 
students collect things like boxes, cans, egj 
cartons, styrofoam, buttons, and *popsicl< 
sticks, and have a scrkp box for fabric, yarn 
fringe, ricrac. etc.. the children will need ver 
little coaxing to make creauve puppets oi 
their own. You. t(K). can think of ideas. On* 

^ teacher's favorite is a "craggy lion" made fron 
a vegetable brush. 

rhe keys to»using puppets successfully in a lit 
erature program are never to criticize the creative 
efforts of young children and to be ableuo spo 
easily stories that naturalh lend themselves U 
puppetry, -^f \ 
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Paper Bag Puppets 

Children cap glue or paste a variety of materials onto 
small paper bags to create puppet characters. Have them 
^ put their hand in the bag first to sec bow the bag is 
manipulated and to plan where eyes, nose, and mouth 
ought to be. Animals such as Veronica, The Happy Lion, 
Frederick, Curious George, and the Elephant in the Well, 
pictured here, make good bag puppets. 



Cloth Hand Puppets 



Adults or older children can sew together two pieces of 
cloth. Young children can attach yam hair, button eyes, 
and other features. Cloth hand puppets make especially 
good people H»ch as the Gingerbread Man. 




Figure I Puht bax piippt-t^ tin<l tloth hdiiti pupjH^ts 
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Materials 




• an old sock 

• cardboard 

• crayons 

• all purpose glue 




Cut a slit in the toe of a sock as shown. Cut a piece of 
cardboard for the pu >pet's mouth. It should be shaped 
as shown in the picture. Fold it in half. Glue the card- 
board mouTh lb the slit in the sock- 





Color two eyes on cardboard and cut them out. Also cat 
out ears. Glue eyes «nd ears to the sock. Stick your hand 
in the sock with your thumb in the bottom of the 
mouth and fingers in the top. 






Fij^iire 2 S<x k puppets 



Cut two paH^<4 out of black construction paper. 
Scotch Upc tabs together. 
Children uic one on each hand. 




cat 




Poem 

Two little blackbird* 
sitting on a hill 
One named Jack 
One named Jili 
7\y away Jack 
Flv away Jill 
Come back Jack 
Come back Jill 



Finger Movements/ 
Show puppets in front 

move one 

move the other 

move Jack behind back 

move Jill bchmd back 

brhigjack backjc^t front 

brinj< Jill back out front 



Figure 3 Pattern for " Fwo l.ittle BlackbirdV finger puppet 
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Make out of construction paper or soft cardboard. 
Vou might color the aiurinal elves shabbily and make 
t, \ % jackets with taHpfc attach at the end of the story. 
















[ 1 
1 
1 

J — 



Figure 4. Finger puppet paitcrni fpr "The Elves and ihe Shot^rnaker 



Trace the pattern of the body, tail, legs, and ears of the 
lamb onto white cardboard or heavy construction paper. 




Cuuout the parts and fit the grooves together, as shown, 
to ntake the lamb. Glue a stick to the body, as shown, so 
that you can manipulate it whije you are out of sight 
behind a tab!e or stage floor. Yo\i may want to glue 
cotton all f.ver it to m^ke a wooHv lamb. 




4 




^ Figar" b (Jotlu-s pm pupprt pauorn for 



2 3 
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Stories for Usc?with Puppets 

Puppets can be made to fit a specific stoi\, x>i nciv 
stories. cHjH be written^to include a puppet sonic- 
one has c^^eated. For example, one may decide to 
tell "The LitUe Red Hen" and then select the 
characters necessary: the hen, the pig, the dog, 
etc. Or the furcy caterpillar puppet Joshua made 
might inspire a "Monarch in the Spring" stor\ 
thatlcould be dramatized. 
/ Snbrt stories with a lot of action, repetition, and 
simple settings make appropriate beginning proj- 
ects for puppet plays. The story that is spontane- 
ous with little or no memorization is usually the 
most successful. The following stories are espe- 
cially adaptable for puppetry: 

"The Gingerbread Boy" (Galdone) 

"The Cock, the Mouse, and the Linle Red 
' Hen" (traditional folktale) ^ 

"Bedtime for Frances" (Hoban) 



' Hennv-Pennv" (traditional folktale) 

;'(;(mk1 Night. Owl!" (Hutc hills) 

" I he Mitten" (1 rcsselt) ^ 

^ale of Fcier R.il>hit" (Fotici) 
' I he Three }iill\ Cioats Ciruff (Asbjornser 
and Mae) 

"The I Own Mo^se and the Clountrv Mouse" 

(Aesop) 

Puppet stages may oi may not be needed fui 
the storytelling. Sometimes a single puppet seatec 
on a lap is all that is required. At other times * 
table turned on its side makes a stage ready t< 
hide puppeteers. You mi^ht also try cutting s 
stage out of an appliance box (see figure 8). Ar 
excellent project for a parent with carpentry skill; 
or for some older children is the making of s 
permanent stage. \ou will find that a stage if 
your classr(K)m virtually assures that youngster; 
will plav with puppets. 



curtain 



rod 




Stage folds into small pack 



top view 



reinforced hinge 




score as shown; 
reinforce center hinge 
and box corners 
with heavy tape 



reinfon cd corner 



N 



Figure 8. Puppet sugc fioni apphjiKC tK)X 
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Activtttes with Puppets 

1. "Where the Wild Things Are" (Sendak) 
Materials needed: "Max" puppet; unlimited 
number of Wild Things pu} pets, three 
bdckdrops— the bedroom, the Boat and jvater, 
and the home of the Wild^^l hings, Children 
can act out their own parts: the>Wild Things 
(one on each hand) can be aoCofnpanied bv 
music that the children select as ViJd rumpus^ 
music." 

2. "The Three Little Pigs" (Galdone) 
Materials needed: Finger puppets of three 
pigs, wolf, and a backJrop for each house. 
This story is so well known that children will 
spontaneoudy act it out. Again, background 
music would be tun to record and intersperse 
at cliraactic spots. 

3. "The Three Billy Goats Gruff (Asbjornsen 
and Mae) 

Materials needed: Outline of bridge, shadow 
•puppets for three goats (varying sizes) and a 
troll, bedsheet hung high enough for the 
puppeteers to stand behind and a projector or 
lamp h hinvl them, (See figure 9 for a sketch 
showing how to use shadow puppets.) Exper- 
imenting is necessary to get the right si/e and 
placement of characters for a shadow play. A 
narrator reading the story can leave the actors 
free to move with precision. 

Suggested Reading: Puppetry 

Baird, Bill, The Art of the Puppet Neu Vol k Plavs. Iiu , 
1966, 

Binyon, Helen. Puppetry Today New York. . VVaison- 

Guptill Publications, Inc., 1966.* 
Boylan, Eleanor. Hmr to\e a Puppeteer New York' E P, 
^ Dutton, 1970. 

Bursill, Henrv. Hand 'Shadows to be Throi^^n upou a Wall 
New York: Dover PublKalHms, Inc., 1967 

Chernoff, G, T Puppet P(ift{\ New York: Walker Sc Cn , 
1971. 

Cochrane,' Louise. Shadow Puppets m Color. New York: 

Plays, Inc., 1972. 
Currell, David. The Complete Book of Puppetry New York 

Plays, Inc., 1973. , 
* Hooper, (;r!/ella. Puppet Mahug through the Grades 

Worcester, Mass.: Davii Publications, Inc., 1966 
Jackson, Sheila. Smple Puppetry. New York Watson- 

Guptill Publications, Int., 1969. 
Kampmann, Lothar. Creating unth Puppets New York 

Plays, Inc , 1980. 



Millei, Donna Egg Carton Cntters. Ne\, York* Scholastic 

B(K)k Swvites. 1979 ^ 
Mulholland, John, Practical PippetrM AuStui, Texas 

JenktnK Publishing fA)., 1961. 
Philpott, A. R Let\ Make Puppets New York D Van 

Nostrand Clo , 1972. 
Ruhter, Dorothv Fell's Gwde to Hand Vuppets Hov to 

Make and Use Them Neu ^'ork. Ficderitk Fell Pub- 

lisheis. Inc., 1970 
Ross, Laur.i. Finger Puppets- EcLsy to Make, Fun to Use 

New Y^rk: Lothrop, Lee Sc Shepard Books, 1971 
Ross, Uula. Hand Puppets. How to Make and i se Them 

New York:' Lothrop, Lee & JShepaid Books, 1969 
Scf)tt, Louise Binder, et al. Puppets for All Grades 

Dansvillj, N.Y F. A. Owen, 1970 

Children*sJBoOk References 

Aesop. The Town Mouse avd the Country Mouse. Illus. 

Boi.s Art/ybasheff, Nev York: Viking Press, 1932 
Asbjornsen, P C , and Mae, J L. The Three Billy Goats 

Gruff New York- HarC(uirt Brace Jovanovidi, Inc., 

1957. 

Beatt\, Patricia. Wait for Me, Watch for Me, Fuit Bee 

Neu ^oik- WiliuuTi Morrow Co., Inc., 1978. 
Bishop, Ciaire. The Five Chinese Brothers. New Vork 

Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, Inc , 1938. 
Brown, Mdrcia. Stone Soup. New York Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1947, 
Carle, Eru . The Very Hungry Caterpillar. New York* 

C*)ihns~Woild, 1972. 
I)aughter\, janies Ands and the Lion. New York Viking 

Press, 1938. 

de Paola, Foniie Strega \ona. Knglewood Cliffs, N ).: 

PrentKe-Hall, Inc., 1975. 
de Regniers, Beatrice vS. The Little Red Hen New York* 

Athencum Publishers, 1972 
dc Regniers, Beatrice S Red Riding Hood New ^ork. 

Atheneum Publishers 1972. 
Fit/hugh, Louise. Harriet the Spy New York. Harper S- 

Row, Publishers, Inc . 1964 
(;aldone, Paul The Gingerbread Bo\ New York: .SeabuT\ 

Press, Inc , 1975 
Galdone, Paul. The Little Red Hen. New York: Seabur\ 

Pr^s, Inc , L973 
Galdone, Paul The Three Bears New York: Seabury 

Press, Inc , 1972. 
(;aldone. Paul Three Little Pigs New York* Seabur\ 

Press, Inc , 1970. 
Griniin Brothers. Shoemaker and the Elves Illus. A 

Adams. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, I960 
Gross, Ruth * The Bremen-Toum Mustaans. Illus. Jack 

Ketit. New York. Scholastic Book Services, 1975. 
"Hennv Pennv." In Comfmmtive Anthology of Children's 

Literature, edited by Marv Ann Nelson. New York- 
Holt. Rinehari and Wirj|ton, hu ., 1972 
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Hoban, Russell. Bedtime Jor Frances, New York: HarjKT 
k Row, Publishers. Inc., 1960. « 

Hutchins, Pat. Good-Night OwV New York:* Macrnillaii 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1972 ^ 

Hutchins, ?z\,Roxies Walk, New York* Matmillan Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1968. 

"Jack Be Nimble." In Comparative Anthology of Childten's 
Uteraiure^ edited by Mary Ann Nelson. New York: 
Holl, Rinehart and Winsion, Inc., 1972. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. The Snom Day, New York: Viking 
Press, 1962. 

Krauss, Ruth. The Carrot Seed, New York: Harper Sc 
R^ Publishers, inc.. 1945. 

McCloskey, Robert Bluebernes jor Sal New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1948. 

McCord, David. "The Picket y Fence." In Comparative 
Anthology of Children's Literature, edited by M^y Ahh 
Nelson. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1972. . ^ 

McGovern. Ann Too Much Xoise, Illus. Siinms Taback 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co ^ I%7. 



Mlles^ M. Annie and the Old One Bosloii, Mass 1 ink-, 

Brown & Co, 1971 , 
Perrault, C. 0«f/^T^'//r<, New Yoik Thoiiuis Y Ciowcll 

C:o., 1978 

Poller, Bfatiix Tale of Hetet Rahhit New Noik hrcd- 
erick Warne & Co., hit . 1902 

Roberts, Elizabeth M I lie Worm * In A Hook of Chil- 
dren \ Literature, ediied bv Ijllian Holloweli New 
York: Hdt, Rinehan and Winston, liu., 196(i / 

Sendak. \laurice. Where the Wild fihings Are New k 
Harper & Row. Pidilishei s Iru . 196:^. 

Slobodkina, Esphvr Chps for Sale iAvm\v^^, 111 . 
Addison-Wesle\ Publishing Co.. liu.. 1947 

Steig, William. Sylvester and the \iugi( Hehhle New ^'oik 
E. P. Duuon, 1973, 

I ressell, AKni. The Mitten New Nork. i.oilirop. Lee Sc 
Shepard B(H)ks, 1964 

I'urkle. B.inion Rachel and Oof i^\h New YchK K V 
Duuon. 197K. 

Ungerer. I'onu. TA^ /{ms/ o/ Munstrur Racine New \vaV. 
Farrar, Straus Sc (iiioux, Inc . 1971. 
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Once the classroom environment has been de- 
signed to provide many op|>ortunities for involv- 
ing children^ with literature, you will want to de- 
velop your skills and expand your repertoire of 
ideas. Youll want to be able to tell stories with and^ 
* withbut props, to help children dramatize stories 
and chanjt rhymes and refrains, and to incorpo- 
rate many strategibs for helping children develop 
the literature habit into their daily and weekly 
rQutines. 

Storytelling 

For io, the storyiellcr comes. 

Let fall the trumpets: hush the drums . . . 

Storytelling 's an old but neglec(fd art. When 
modeled by the teacher, the children soon learn* 
the joy of watching a storyteller. One little biiy 
sa^d, "Teacher, do it again, so that I can see your 
eyes tell it!" What he really was asking was to see 
the ej^ression of the full face 'Arhile it was told 
ah8 not just her glance as the story was read. 

Skill in storytelling Somes through thoughtful 
story selection and careful preparation. The story 
should be one that suits the audience as well as the 
teller. As one reads a selection the following 
should be considered: 

Is the story one that is appropriate for jlelling* 
y or should it be reAvi? 

Is the story appropriate for the group or 
groups for which it is intended? 

Is the story appropriate for the setting in which 
it will be told? 

2B 



Are the'mood and style suitable m terms of the 
storyteller's personality? 

Does the storA^ still "click" after several readings 
or is it boring? 

There are five basic steps to preparing a story 
for storytelling: ^ 

1. Kmounng the story, You mu^t know the story so 
well that it is a part of you. The characters will 
become your friends and the -tory setting will 
be picturc^d in your mind. The scenes or story 
, situations will begin to follow in order and the 
mood and style will be felt 'hroughout the 
preparation. Of course, one way to really get 
to know a story is^o read it aloud repeatedly. 

2. AnaJyztng th^^ry. As the story is read, these 
pf^ints should be c^insidered in an analysis of 
the storv: Is the story appropriate for the lis- 
tener, the storyteller, and the (xcasion? Can it 
or should it be adapted for the storyt/?ller s 
personality? WhciC could it be rut or elabo- 
rated? What*effects will b. used, such as nar- 
ration, songs, realia, gestures, speaking voices? 
Does the story "live** enough (is there enough 

, action) for telling and retelling? Has it been 
told for long enough to be called a classic, or 
v.'ill it become one? 

3. Reading and rereading. Read and reread the 
stoiy until it is fixed in \our mind, know the 
plot, characterization. .and sec^uence of events. 
Leave the story for a ciai . At the end of that 
lime check yourself t(i see what you Re- 
member. Consider which oj the author's 
phrases and words you have letained. 
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4. Making cue cards. Reread the story again. Un- 
derline certain words, events, or points for re- 
view. Make a cue card as an abstract of the 
story striirture, or use an outline format. An 
example of a familiarstory is givfcn in figure 
10. ' ^ 



Tide:. "Three Litdc Pigs" 

Source: A Comparative Anthology <^hiUlrens Litera- 
ture, Nelson, p. 419., 
Telling Time: 8 minutes 

Three pigs— left home to seek fortune * ^ 
One: House of straw 

w<^f destroys — pig runs away 
Two: House of sticks 

wolf destroys — pig goes to brother 
Three: House of bricks 

wqlt' arfHjiig to apple tree 
wolf and pig to fair 
wolf is killed 
Rcsolution;^The three pigs^^e in the brick house 

together. . 
Comments: Could be used for dramatization. 
Could use pictures. 



Figure 10 Cue card for 'The Three Lm^e Pig«." 



5. Story review and rehearsal. When you know the 
^ story thoroughly, rehearse '^orally. Only 
through review and practice can a storyteller 
be effective. Rehearsal do/s not Imply 
memorization of the story. Memorjzing 
word by-word involves an exorbitant amount 
of time. When the story is committed to mem- 
ory, the spontaneity of the story may be lost, 
for the storyteller might concentrate more^on 
the exactness of the words than on expression, 
listener feedback, and personal enjbymen*, 
T6u, what can a storyteller do if the 
memorized text is forgotten? There is no ex- 
temporaneous "comeback" when something is 
learned verbatim. An exception to the "don't 
memorize" rule would be to master a refrain 
in the story. ^ 

This phrase from Millions of Cats by Wanda Gag 
is necessary to make the story live: 

Hundreds of cats ^ 
Thousands of cats - ^ 
Milliotjs and billions and trillions of cats. 



or ^his one from "Gingerbread Boy": 

I've run away from a little old woman 
.\ little old man ^ 
A barn full of threshers 
A field full of inoweis 
A cow 
.il pig 

And I can run awa\ from you, I can. I can 

or * , 

Run, run asjast as you tan. 

You can't catch me, 

I'm the gingerbiead man' 

Time the rehearsal. If the siory is too lenglhv. 
Consider the points that can be cut without loss of 
story impacr; for example, the gingc'rbread boy 
could run away from only three "chasers" instead 
of four. 

Practice telling the story into a recorder in 
froi i of a mirror. Play back the tape. Listen and 
look for those qualities that you wish to continue. 
Consicl^r ways of substituting for those defects 
that need to be dikarded. Listen for sentences 
that riin together. Use pause^i to give greateP im- 
pact. Note posture and gestures as they set and 
maintain a definite mmxi during the storytelling 
session. 

Now you aie ready for an audience. You might 
begin by telling the story to only one child or a 
small group ^s a transition to group^ storytelling. 
The story is told directly and sincerely, freely 
asing thr face. arms, and body to add interest, 
though you must be sure that motions do not dis- 
tract from the story. These body movements 
should be your natural expressions; they are not 
cpntrived nor are they meant to be* a dramatiza- 
tion. As you advance in your storytelling ability, 
'you will find that you do not needj^stun^. Your 
voice alone will carry the story^..-^ ^ * "^^-^ 

The basic mediums that ypu will ilse in siory^ 
telling are the language a^d the voice. Some 
teachers can use dialogOTTvaried expression and 
inflection well; othersfprefer a simple narrative. 
The voice can indicate many mocxls and changes 
in character. Begurwith a hushed voice; then 
change volume as the story cjhanges. These 
changes in voice can supplement an otherwise ot- 
dinary presentation 

The element of suspense and surprise is estab- 
lished ty what Briggs and Wagner (1970) tall ^the 
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pause that entrances." A pause alter a statement 
gives emphasis to facts, allows the listener to ad- 
just»to change in plot, and builds anticipatum. The 
storyteller can gauge audience reaction during the 
pause and prepare for impact. A pause that may 
seem endless lo a teller is only a flashing moment 
to a listenej. Yet it is a form of relief from a con- 
stant barrage of words and feelings to both teller 
and listener. Pausing is a tecjinique that warrants 
-practice and use. 

An effective storyteller controls the rate troin 
the beginning of the session. The younger the au- 
dience, the more the storytelfer needs to deter- 
mine whether the speed is appropr: f When 
children ^et restless, speed up, sl^ ^ oarts. and 
dramatize a* bit more The^ type of stor\. also, 
helps determine the of the telling. A tale of 
humor can proceed a. more lilting pace tha.i a 
story of pathos. 

The int*rod<feion should be Qc!i\^njd mon* 
slowly than any other part of the storv. Often, in a 
rush to get to the heart of the tale, or because of 
nervousness, this is not **done. The information 
found in the introduction of children's stones ts 
basic to the entire story and should u^ot be rushed. 



Ilie condusion is piesenied at a slower rate 
than the bodv ol the s!oi\ Jhe stor> will have 
m()ie impact and lea\e a lasting 'mpression upoif* 
the (hildrc'w if \ou slow down at the end. 

If the exati language of the l)(K)k is important, 
such as dialects and c^)lorlul language, the books 
should be read aloud ur nioie pre para tiortUkwe is ' 
needed Examples of hooks with rich language for 
reading are those of Dr. Seuss, Kipling, and Uncle 
Remus. Also, just as b(U)ks w;ith rich language 
should be read, so siiould illusti:atu)ns be shared. 
1 he illustrations in "Finders Keepers, " for exam- 
ple, add to tliejtorN line and should be shared as 
the sloiA is read, children should l)e able to see 
the elephant as he sits on the nest iti Dr Seuss's 
"florton Hatches the Kgg " 

Slorytrllmg AuLs 

Storytelling can l)e \ aried <isnig aids such as roller 
stories aad leltboards. With a roller box the pic- 
tures are drawn hv the ( hildren and pasted on j} 
long roll of shelf paper (fig. 1 f ). Narration can 
accompaiu the pictuies in the foim of captions, 
spoken narration, or a tape recording. 
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Flannelboards, also called feliboards, can be 
easily consirjjcied by stapling flannel or felt to a 
piece of heavy cardboard, triwalK or plywood. 
Triwall makes an especially light, portable flan- 
nclboard. If you make the board in three parts 
with hinges, it can be folded for storage and can 
support itself. But a flat board leaning against a 
wall works just fine, also. 

Characters and scenery can be made from 
flannci, felt, heavy pellon, or oaktag. You can 
trace characters directly from a book onto pellon, 
but very little children sometimes have difficulty 
manipulating flimsy cloth pieces; oaktag is ^tur- 
^dier. Use carbon paper to trace characters onto 
the oakUg and then color them. Covfring oaktag 
with contact paper or laminating tl;ie pieces makes 
them last longer. Glue heavy grade sandpaper or 
velcro on the backs of pieces to make them s;ick to 
the flannel. Brush the flannel if it becomes flat 
with use and pieces don*t stick well. 

When introducing a flannelbo^rd story to a 
class, the teacher usually tells the story and moves 
the pieces the first time. The second time children 
may want to take turns moving piedes while the 
teacher tells the story. If it is a familiar story, the 
children can tell it independently. 

Store all the pieces for each story in large en- 
velopes or manila folders in a box right next to 
the flannelboard so the pieces don't get lost. I^bel 
envelopes with pictures and note the number of 
characters or flannel pieced. You might also tape- 
record the story (particularly if it is less well 
known) and leave the tape recorder next to the 
flannelboard whef*e individuals or small groups of 
children tan play the tape as they manipulate the 
pieces. . 

Stories suitable for flannelboards are similar to 
those suitable for puppetry except that there can 
be more characters, and pieces don t have to be 
story characters. For example. Caps for Sale would 
be difficult to do with puppets, but is a good flan- 
nelboard tafe. because groups of hats can be indi- 
vidual pieces. Cumulative stories and songs that 
keep adding pieces (The Farmer in the Dell. I Had a 
Rooster, Ask Mr. Bear, and Brmvn Bear, Broum Bear, 
What Do You See?, for example) are excellent flan- 
nelboard tales. 

\ 

Partictpation Stories and Choral Speaking 

In participation stones, the storyteller develops 
the thoulfht of the storv oi selection and the iHidi- 



ence participates by repeatmg a refrain, adding 
bodily action, or^representing a small character 
part. In choral speaking, al! children participate, 
some in the entire selection, others as solo parts 
and voices. Both types of participation add variety 
to a storytelling session. The first, the participa- 
tion story, requires less preparation and is actually 
a simple form of choral speaking. It can be used 
with very young childrert but it is enjoyed by 
adults as well. 

Participation Stories 

The success of participation stories depends on 
the activej)articipation of everyone in the g1*oup. 
For the young child three" or four cues can be re- 
membered. Older children can learn more re- 
sponses. **1 rying out ' parts before they are read 
together is a good idea. A teacher may say.^^This 
row will be ducks. Let me hear what all the ducks 
will say when it is your turn,*' or "When I say run, 
run. run, 'What action will >ou do?" or "On which 
word do we all stand up? " 

I Participation stories can be adapted from famil- 
iar fofkiales or any story that allows for actions or 
sounds to^be mterjected. The following are ver- 
sions of two types: sound stories and action stories 
or poems. 

l.iitle Duck 
(Sound Slorv) 

( I his IS a storv game for everyone to play. One 
player reads the story aloud Then each player takes 
the pan of an animal. The players give their sound 
effects whenever thei^iiames aie mentioned.) 

(6H~ni(M). HUM) cat— me(;w. meow 

horse— neigh, neigh duck — (|Uack. quack 

pig~oink. oink mouse— squeak, squeak 

dog— bow-w ow rooster— c(Kk-a-doodle-doo 

The animals on Oak Hill Farm were noisy one 
^niormng I he looster (c(k k-a-(l(K)dle-doo) was crow- 
ing. The cow (moo. moo) was mooing. The dog 
(bow-wow) was barking, and the cat (meow, meow) 
was meowing Kvervbodv was l(K)king for little duck 
((juack, qiiath Li!tlc duck (quack, quack) was gone. 
The (ow (ni()o. moo) looked all through the sweet 
clover in the pasture. But- no little duck (quack, 
quack) I he lioi >e (neigh, neigh) galloped iTlT<rthe 
next field. But no little due k ((juack. qlia'ck). The tat, 
tat pig (ouik. oink) pushed all tho mud out of his 
j).iddle But he could not find little duck (quack, 
(juack) 

Then the animals hiinied down to the pond once 
niou' to look for liiile duck (quack. (|uack) They all 
(ailed turn (Ker\bo(l\ shouts) But no little cliuV 
((jua(k. (ju.i(k) Ihe animals were (juiei as tl ey 
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walked back to the barn. They had lookecf e\- 
crywhcre, but could not find little duck (quack, 
quack). 

Suddenly, a little mouse (squeak, squeak) came 
scui;rying out the barn. How he squeaked! He led 
the animals back mto the barn and over to his nest in 
a quiel corner. And there was little duck (quack, 
quack) asleep t>n the mouse's (squeak, squeak) nest. 
What a shout the animals gave! (Everybody shouts.) 
They had found little duck (quack, quack). The> 
woke him up with their shouting. Little duck (quack, 
*quack). was rushed back to the duck pond, where, 
after all. little ducks (quack, quack) belong. 

Let's Pretend 

(Action Poem) • 

(Before you reaH a verse, ask a child how to make 
the motion that the verse suggests, such as "How do 
you ride a pony?" Ask the child how the pony would 
falL Emphasize the fact that the child must stop at 
the end of each verse. Student names may be substi- 
tuted.) 

Oh, let's pretend! Yes. let's pretend 
That we are something new 
Let's pretend we're lots of things 
And see what we can do 
David IS a cowbo\ 
Riding up a hill. 

(Ride p<in\) 
Until his ponv stumbles 
And David takes a spill. 

C^dll down) 

Jeannie is an autumn leaf. 
She twirls and twirls around. 

(Dame with many turns) 
She twists and turns and twirls again, 
And tumbles to the ground. 

<Ben(l way over) 

Kevin IS an airplane 
Flying high and grand, 

(Extend arms and glide around room) 
I'ntil he sees an airpoit 
Where he has lo land 

(Bend knees until extended arms touch flooi) 

Sally IS a firefly. 
Flitting in the night; 

(Dance with jerkv motions) 
Until the morning (otnes 
And she puts out her light. 

(Kneel down and curl up) 

Kenny is a snowman 
Who smiles and looks around. 
(Stanrl still and smile) 



Until the SuD siniics baek at hnn 
And he melts to the giound 

((iradualK kneels as li melting) 

What else (airv()iJ pretend" \ 
What do othe^people (fo" 
H you will act u out, 

I'll try to do it. too " ^ 

} Bernice Wells Carlson 

Lishfu ^ Help Tell the Stor\ \v^- \'ork' Abingdon 
Press. 1963. 

Choral Speaking 

Choral speaking is one way of using literature in a 
group setting. Songs, poetry, and nursery rhymes 
are sources for choral speaking. Vou might make 
a chart or ditto of the selection so all can *'read" it 
together. Rebus (picture writing) tan be used for 
nonreaders. Make markings of words for empha- 
sis, solo pans, and sound effects. Encourage the 
group to decide the p^rts,.pauses,' inflections, and 
levels of projection. It is important to practice and 
refine the choral speakint before performing it 
for others. \ 

\ 

1. Know the selection well. ^ 

2. Read the poem aloud to the class with a sense 
of rhythm and sound pattern. 

3. Look for pos.sibilities of* contrast (high/low, 
fast/slow, question/answer, echo) and balance ^ 
within the poem. 

4. Read the poem a second time aloud *to the 
class. * 

Invite the class to participate. 

6. Keep the voices soft. Volume can be increased 
after the tonal patterns are accurate. 

7. Repeat the poctn together. 

Donl' 

1. Don't choose material beyond the ychildren's 
ability for enjoyment and appreciai^on. 

2. Don't choose *\star" p.ipils foi/all the solo 
parts. Leadership may be de\'t?li)pe(l by giving 
the part to a child who cm g^ow into it. 

3. Don't use choral speaking as a ^'theatrical per- 
formance." 

The f ollcming are examples of* selections that lend 
themselves to choral speaking with suggestions for 
reciring^hem: 
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Animal Voices (one line per child) 

"Bow-wow." 

Sa>s the dog: ^ 
"Mew. Mew " 

' Says the cai; 
"Gruni. gruni/' 

Says the hog: 
And. "Squeak." 

Goes the rai. 
"Tu-whu." 
4 Says the owl. 
"Caw-caw." ^ 

Says the crow : 
"Quack, quack." 

Says the duck: 
And what cuckoos 

Sav. vou know! (all) 



Kcho 

Solo I 

*I someiimt's wonder v>liere he li\es. 
All 

Tills Echo thai I never see 
Girh 

I hear his voice now in the hedge. 

Then down behind the uiilow tree. 

All Solo 2 

And when I caM .)h. please come out. 

Solo 3 All 

*'Coine out/' he alwavs qiiuk re|)lies. 
Solo 2 All 

"Hello, hello. ' again I sa\. 
Soloy. Gtrls i 
"Hello, hello. ' he sottlv (lu s 

All 

He must be jollv. F<ho must, 
fioys 

For when I laugh, 'Ho. ho. ho. ho." 
lake anv «)ther rriendiv lx)\. 
(iirls 

JHc answers me with 'Ho, ho, ho " 
SM 4 

I think pet haps he'd like to pla\, 
1 kno'\ some splendid tilings lo do 
All 

He must Ik* lonelv hiding their. 
Solo 5 All 

I wouldn't II ku It Now. would nou'" 



rhe Chickens 

Girh 

Saul the first little ihicken, 
With a queer little squirm. 
Solo I 

M wish I could find 
A fat little worm. ' 
Boys 

Said the next little chicken. 
With an odd Ihtle shrug: 
Solo 2 

•'I wish I could fi:id 
A fat little bug." 
Girls 

Said a thinl little ihnken. 
With a small high ol grief. 
Solo 3 

"I wish 1 could find 
A green little leaf!" 

Said tlie fourth little chiiken. 
With a taint little iiioaiK 
Solo 4 

"I wish 1 could find 
A wee gra\el stone " 
Solo 5 Girh 

"Now, see here*" said the mother, 
{•lorn the green garden f)at(h. 
Solo ^ 

"It vou want am bieaktast. 

All 

Just loine here aiul s< ratih'*' 



Christinas Kve 

Group / Tick l<Kk, I nk T<Kk (repeated as baik- 

grc»un<* tor ) 
Group 2' The doc k ticks slowlv, slowiv in the hall 

\nd slower and slower ihe long hours 
crawl. 

It seems as though trniav 
Will ne\er pass awav 
I he clock ti< ks slowlv, s 1 o vv 1 y in the hall 
Group I Tick l(Hk. Ink lock. Ink (slowlv) 



' l,ittle Blown Rabbit 

Imchf'r Little brown labbit went hnppitv-hop 

Claw: Hoppitv-hop. hoppitv-hop! 

I e<i<hn, Into a gaicleii without anv stop. 

Claw Hoppitv-hop, hoppitv-hop' 

Tcuihn He ate loi his suppet a fresh <arrt)i lop. 

(J(Ls\ Hoppiiv-hop. hoppitv-hop! 
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Teacher: I hcn horn* went the rabbit without an\ 
stop, 

Clay^: Hoppity-hop^ hoppiiy-hop' 

Other books that could be chanted jiKlude: 

This Is the House That Jack Built (add each group 
as the tale progresses) 

'Let's Marry!* Said the Cherry, by N. M. Bodecker 
Drummer H off y adapted by Barbara Emberley 
Over in the Meadow, by'lizra Jack Keats 
Bill Martins Instant Readers 

Developing the Literature Habit 

The most important element in the classroom is 
the enthusiastic, teacher who allows time and op- 
portunity for sharing literajare. Preschool chil- 
dren and primary children learn to "read" pic- 
tures and interpret them. As children begin to 
match symbol and sound, they need time to prac- 
tice sorting through the cues that help them rec- 
ognize and identify the meanmg of the printed 
page. Older, more proHcient readers need to read 
to themselves, to internalize what is read, and to 
^ practice skills::" 

S.S./? 

S.S.R.. Sustained Silent Reading (sometimes tailed 
U.S.S.R. — Uninterrupted .Sustained Silent Read- 
ing). developed by Lyman Hunt, is one wav to 
provide for this reading practice needed at all 
levels, During S.S.R. time, emphasis is pjaced 
upon practicing reading skills (or prereading 
skills) by reading or looking at books that children 
(h(K)se themselves. Th^* teat her reads at this time 
•^also. providing a modol for the children. There 
are no assignments or evaluative questions. The 
(mh retjuirement is that the time allotted ^>e kept 
quiet and the reading pracace (readuig pictuies 
for ytuinger students) is respected. S.S.R. puts 
recreational reading into the curriculum alongside 
basic skills instruction. It not only V^ihantes skill 
development by giving children practice, it also 
fosters enjoyment of literature 

In one first grade classroom S.S.R was t>egun 
with an allotted time of three minutes. Within a 
tew weeks the time had progressed to twencv 
minutes, followed by groans and sighs <A regret 
when the timer signaled that time was up. In a 
day-care tenter. S.S R. occurs just prior to nap 



time. Lach child takes rwo oi three f)ooks to the 
' ot to look at before resting 

We fx?lieve that reading aloud daiU to the class, 
to small groups within the (lass, and to individual 
children is so important that ue have devoted all 
of chapter 4 to this lopu . 

The Library f'Media Center Rout me 

When children and books get together early in 
life, reading is bound to happen. The earlier the 
habit of library use is begun with a child, the bei- 
tej: the chance that the child will become hooked 
on visiting^ the library. Research shows that those 
students inW successful in secondary and higher 
education we^re those students who were library 
users as very vuung children. 

Visiting the school^ library/media tenter does 
•many things for voun^ hildren, in addition to 
helping them acquire library ha .its. Visits expose 
children to a much wider variety of literat ure in 
manv media than would fx? available in a class- 
r(X>m, Although the environment ina\ at first be 
overwhelming, with the help of the media 
specialist, (hildien will soon feel at home in the 
lihrarv. 

When the dassroom teac hei and librarian/ 
media specialist work together as a team, the 
school lihrarv experieiue is likelv to have optimal 
results. This relationship lecjuiies open (CUlinuini- 
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caiioif from one individual to the other. Class- 
room teachers need to be sure that librarians have- 
information such as children's reading levels and 
interests fo they can recommei^ books to indi- 
viduals (Fig. 12). Librarians can4>e tremendously 
helpful in suggesting books and other media re- 
sources to accompany thematic units of study. 

Young children need time to explore the media 
ce Iter freely, to browse or read. Both in the class- 
room and in the library, adults must act as models 
by handling books gently and returning them 
promptly. Children should be encouraged to 
check books out, for it is only through repeated 
exposure to the same book that a "sense of story" 
develops. Libraries that require young children to 
be able to sign their names -on tiny caij,ds before 
they are permitted to check out books are depriv- 
ing young children of books at the time when they 
most need them. 

Library/media centers that are personalized 
with homemade materials are especially inviting. 
One kindergarteir teacher takes a picture of each 
child in her class doing something speqal during 
the year. She writes a brief description, mounts 
ihe picture on oaktag, binds the pages into a book, - 
and laminates them. At the end of each year she ^ 
places the books in the school media center where 
they are enjoyed for years after as the childr^ 
grow older. Another class makes books for the li- 
brary by dictating storiej to illustrations the\ have 
drawn. 

Librarians and teachers can work together to 
. plan, special events for special times, such as Na- 
tionaUBook Week (fall), Library Week (spring), 
and observances unique to the locale. You could 
create your own special event by inviting local au- 
thors or illustrators to talk about their books, hav- 
'^ing parents share their hobbies accompanied by 
•book displays on the same topic, or by having spe- 
cial showings of movies or filinstrip^ related to lit- 
erature. 

The teacher's attitude can pla) an important 
role in determining die impact ol the school 
librarv/medij center n\^)\\ the young children jn 
the class. Do vou (or .ider library time as MTipor- 
lant time spent on basic skills such as reading 
and math? If so, there will be regularly scheduled 
library umes that don't get missed for anything 
short of an emergency It is also helpful if \ou 
and the librarian tan schedule some '^open ' times 
when (hildien tan choose to go to the media 
center on their own Lventually libiarv use will be 



a free choice of the individual, so it is iinpoiiani 
that during schor^l hours children be given thc^ 
opportunity to choose to use the library. 

A Classroom Literature Routine Inventory 

Figure 13 can help establish where you stand as 
an early childhood teacher in providing a regulai 
classroom routine foi involving vour students with 
literature. Give yourself two points for everv "vcs ' 
response, one point for every "sometimes" re- 
sponse, and no points for a ' no" respi)nse 



CJassrooin Routine ^ 

Do \ouf rrgulaiU {)iovi<lc 
for ^ 

a .Sustained silent reading" 
h Lap reading tor faiji 
child*'' (having an adult 
or oUler child read to an 
inciividual child) 
c Gron[) storv reading^^ 
(i. Group stonielling'" 
V L'sing books related to 

topics oi studv'" 
t Children to dictate sto- 
nes tor V ou to write 
dov\ n'" 

g Visits to a school li- 
brarv/niedia center'" 
\\y\ts to a puUic iil)rar\ '' 
(Children to ^haie litera- 
ture? 

Invitations to resource 
{)eo{>l'^ to ' isit V out 
c lassrcwjnr 

Choral speaking and 
I )a rt ic I pa 1 1 on activities 



-Yes 



h. 



Some- 
tunes 



No 



L 

f igure A (iasstooni litetaliire loutiiif nuciuon 



The Community Library 

If IS m(?*-e important to cultivate the public librarv 
habit than the sch(M)l library habit, for tH(n(>rinet 
can become a lifelong habit Children enjov field 
trips outside of school. U the })ub|>w librarv oi 
boc^kmobile is close enough, thev w^dd cnjov vis- 
itip)^ it regulai 1\. Fareiu^ need to be encomaged 
to establish a librarv loutine toi then ianulies 
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The public librarian may read aloud to the 
group or to individuals. There may be book dis- 
plays, puppet shows, or other activities that entice 
young children to read and look at b(K)ks One 
public library scheduled a librarian to visit each 
dly-care center /ifi the community for an eight- 
week period. Once a week the librarian visited the 
center for a story hour, A large box of b<K)ks v\ as 
loaned to the center for the eight- week pericnl. As 
a part of the program the librarian also conducted 
a meeting for the parents and staff of the center, 

Publjc librarians are great resources for teach- 
ers who want to find books, media, references, 
book lists, atid equipment. The public library in 
your community should definitely not be over- 
Icx)ked as you plan your iiteralure curriculum. 



Suggested Reading: Storytelling 

Bake^ Augusta, and Greene. Ellin. Stor^te'lnig .^r( and 
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Dubuque, Iowa' William C Broun ( o , Piihli^luM s, 
1979 

Cathon, Lauia, et al , tfds Stones to fell to (Ji,hhfn i 
Selected List Puisbiirgh L'nntTsitv ol Pitt>bm^h 
Press, 1974 

Chamliers, Dewev W. Literature fo) Cfiihheo The Oral 

Tradition, Storytelling and Creative Diama DubiujUf. 

Iowa- William C Broun Co , Publisheis, P)77 
Colum, Padraic Storytelling \'ew and Old \eu Nork 

Macmillan Publishing Co , Inc , 1961 
Dorian, Margerv, and Gulland, Fiaiues 'I e^linji^ Stmies 

through Movement Belmont, Cahf Pittin.jn LtMinin^, 

1974. 

For Storytellers and Storytelling Bddiograph^, Mateiuds and 
Resource , Chu ago American I.ibiarx Associa- 
tion, 1968 

Gagliardo, Ruth Let\ Read Aloud \v\\\\nV. | B Ijp- 

pincou Co , 1962 
Gh/cr, Joan 1 , and Williams, (iuint'x. Ill Intindmtmn 

toJJ^ildrens Literature New ^"ol k M( (iraw-Mdl Hook 

Co., 197^; 
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Charles K Mfiiill Publishinn ( o . \m) 
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gum Books, liu . 1977 
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4 READING ALOUD WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
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The ItBtportance of Reading Aloud 

When planning a curriculum, both long-range 
and on a day-to-day basis, a teacher needs lo be 
fully aware of the purposes for each activity or se- 
quence of activities included. Often tne only rea- 
ton -given for reading aloud to young children is 
that the children enjoy it. This is, course, vital , 
to a program of literature but it overlooks the 
central role literature can pby in children's devel- 
opm;irt. 

When children ar'' introduced to the pleasure 
of literature, they often develop a desire to learn 
to read themselves. Chomsky (1972) found that 
the linguistic stage of de\:^lopment of prereaders 
was po$itiv<?ly correlated to their h aving listened 
to books read alouc. Durki" (196(>) in her study 
of children who read 'be - re entering sch'H>l, 
fo*ind that in every instance the child bar' been read 
to by parents or older siblings. Children who have 
laughed at the^amics of Curious George, gasped, 
at some of Madeline's adventures, and em- 
pathized with Everett Anderson, know there are 
discoveries to be macle on the pages of tooks. 
They are eager tp be aole to explore on their own, 
to be able to read. 

Listening to Fiteratuie read aloud enhances 
children's facility with language Thef become 
familiar with the sound of literary language, styles 
of writing that may be more poetic or more 
melaphoric than the normal spoken word. In a 
picture book entitled h Bird, Carrick describes 
the beach as, "Sand drifted inland, pushed by the 
shoulder of the wind." When children hear words ' 
thev know, such " u ier." being used in c rea- 



tive ways, they are given iltc opportunity to ex- 
pand their language horizons. As they hear 
characters in books speaking in dialects different 
from their own, they go beyond the language of 
their community to a- broader understanding of 
language usages. They can begin to understand 
and appreciate the language used in the English 
folktale Tom Tit Tot: *Onrc upon a time there was 
a woman and she baked five pies. And when rfiey 
came out of the oven, thev were that overbaked 
the crusts were Uk) hard to eat. So she says to her 
daughter. 'Darter,' says she, *put you them there 
pies on the sl^lf. and leave 'em there a little, and 
thev'll come again/ She meant, you know, the 
crust would get soft'' (Ness. 1965). They know 
what Billy jo Jive is talking about when he de- 
scribes two neighborhood basketball plavers: 
'^Sneaktrs wa.^ a smoking bad dude. He was the 
star shVjoter for the lOOth Street Jets. Steam Boat 
LoMis was another bad dude. He ^as one of the 
heavies fri)m the Bugaloo Smackers" (Shearer. 
1977). 

Several researchers (Blachowic/, 1978: Cazden, 
1974: Holden a' . \facGinitie, 1972: Kavanagh 
and Mattingly, IW2) are exploring the develop: 
ment of children's metalinguistic awareness, .that 
IS, their ability to look at language forms con- 
sciously, seeing the form rather than the meaning. 
Children are doing thW whgi they play language 
games, such as conversing in Pig Latin, or when 
thev make up pun.s and riddles. I hey are also de- 
veloping metalinguistic awareness when they 
begin to recogni/e individual words within 
phrases nr sentences, and individual sounds 
within words. Having children listen to stories ap- 
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pears to be one means of helping th'jm become 
more aware of linguistic concepts, and of en- 
couraging them to play with language themselves. 

Facility with language is highly correlated with 
success in reading. Children are more likely to 
understand a printed word they have heard spo- 
ken than one they encounter for the first time in 
writing. The process of decoding becomes reward- 
ing, with success marked by an understanding o\ 
what the print is **saying.'* Children who have lis- 
tened to stories also are likely to have strong read- 
ing cony, ehension skills. Cohen (1968) reported 
that second * graders in Harlem who heard and 
discussed literature regularly demonstrated in- 
creased vocabulary and reading comprehension 
over the control ^oup that had not participated 
in the literatufe and reading activities. This coup- 
ling of desire to read with enhanced possibility of 
success in reading makes sharing literature aloud 
with children an indispensable prereading and 
beginning reading activity. 

Not only the language of books, but the content 
as well can contribute to children's intellectual 
growth and breadth of knowledge. Through ex- 
posure to books children vicariously experience a 
variety of life-styles and family patterns. They en- 
counter stories set in various regions of the 
United States and in foreign countries. There are 
books designed to present a specific concept, giv- 
ing many concrete examples. Some books stimu- 
late the imaginatic^n. taking children into the land 
of fantasy to explore unlimited possibilities.^ 
Others deal ^irectly with emotions, telling of a 
child who is jealous of a new baby in ilie family, or 
sad and puzzled by the death of a grandparent. 
Each provides material for children's expanding 
knowledge of their world. 

To explore a variety of family patterns, try 
sharing some of these stories with your students 

Games. J. Abby, Illus. S Kellojjg. New N'qrk: *H<irper 

Sc Row, Publishers, Int., 1973. (Adopted child) 
Games, J. D«rf^/v. Illus. R Himler. New York Harinr 

Sc Row. Publi«ihers, Int , 1977. (Child visiting di- 

vorced father) 
Clifton, L. F.verett Andenons 1-2-3 Illus \ (trifal- 

^iUi. New York. Holt. Rmehart and Wnision, 

Inc., 1977 (Mother planning reniainage) 
.Ehrhth, A. Zeek Stlvrr MoorL Illus R. Parker. New 

York: Dial Press, 1972. (Mother, father, one son) 
Gra>, Send Wende/l Illus. S Shimin. New York* 

Mt(;raw-Hili Book Co, 1974 (Mother, fathei, 

three (hildren) 



Le\au,J Benjteon HlsOwh Illus. I). Bolognese. New- 
York: Dial Press, 1972 (Grandmother, one child) 

Lexau, J. Emily and the Klunky Baby and the Xext-Door 
Dog Illus. M Ale\an(^er. New York* Dial Press, 
1972 (Mother, tv\o children) 

Sonneborn, R. Sei'en in a Bed Illus. I) Freeman New- 
York. Viking Press, 1968. (Mother, father, seven 
children) 

Steptoe, J My Special Best Words New York* Viking 
Press, 1974- (Father, two children) 

As children hear many fine stories and poems 
and as they observe the outstanding illustrations 
in high quality books, they begin to develop taste 
in literature and art. The sharing of well-written, 
well-illustrated books can be an introduction to 
aesthetic education. 

Teachers have an opportunity to promote an 
awareness of literary and illustrative quality by 
asking children their reactions to certain books. 
They can plan reading aloud experiences so that 
the children hear a variety of literary gem es, such 
as reafistic fiction, fantasy, poetry, prose, nontic- 
tion. and fiction. 

To explore a variety of literary genre, try shar- 
ing some 6f these selections about dogs with your 
students. 

Realism. 

(iarrick, C The Foundling Nf»u York: Hough^m 

Mifflin Co., 1977 
Vdiw]. What Mary Jo Wanted Illus F. Mill. '^-hnago: 

Albert Whitman 8c Co., 1968 

Fantas\. 

AlexandeP', M Bobo'^ Dream New ^'ork Dial Press. 
1970. 

Zion, (;. Xo Rosps for Harry, Ilius M Ciraham New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, liu , 1958.'' 

Poetr\- 

As(|Uith, M ''The Haiiv Dog'* In Arroie Book of 
Poetry Kdited by Ann McCiovern New York: 
Scholastic Book Servues, 1965. 

Chute. M "Dogs " \i\ Poems Chddren Will Sit Still For. 
Kdited b\ de Regniers, Moore, and White, New 
York Scholastic Book Services, 1969 

Nonfidion. 

Selsain, M flow Puppies Grow Illus F Buble> 'New 
York: Scholastic Book Seixues, 19^1. 

Many books that preschool a!id primary-grade 
children enjoy hearing arc too difficult for them 
to read independendy. Duimg the primary years, 
children** understanding fai exceeds their ability 
to read. Literature is more likelv to be enjoyed if it 
IS presented by a skilled reader. Such a reader can 



emphasize meaning and the rhythm of the words, 
having passed the stage of strUgglirfg simply to 
pronouncejtAe words. A smooth presentation 
shows Jnidrtn the poweD<fiat literature tan have. 

Often after hearing a story, prereaders will 
"read" the book themselves, looking at the illustra- 
tions and recalling the story line. The reader has 
opened the world uf literature to them. Somewhal 
older children, in the beginning stages of reading, 
will have their interest in literature kept alive as 
they listen to stories still beyond their reading 
capabilities. It is important to place books that 
have been read orally into the classroom library 
collection where children have easy and im- 
mediate access to them. 

Reading to children is a shared experience that ^ 
brings reader and listeners together emotionally 
and physically. There is a chance to talk about the 
content of the story, to point out what is seen in 
the illustrations, and to enjoy the security of b^ing 
together. Reading aloud teacher and chiK ^ 

dren something special t .nare such as a new set . 
of friends that they all know, a joke they have all 
laughed at, or a time when nearly everyone cried. 
One second grade teacher began the school year 
by talking about Where the Wild Things Are with her 
new students. They had all heard it and all had 
opinions about it. Some called the wild things 
monsters and some referred to them as dinosaurs. 
Many rertiembered the first time they had seen 
the book. When the discussion ended, the teacher 
and children had begun to know each other and 
to feel that already they had something in com- 
mon, 

^ Reading aloud: 

1. imtills in children a desire to learn to rea^. 

2. enhances their facility with language: 

3. increases their chance of success in learning to. 
read: 

4. builds their vtKabulary and comprehension 
skills: 

5. increases their breadth of knowledge: 

6. provides for aesthetic education: 

7. allows the teacher to plan a balanced literature 
program: 

8. helps keep interest in Fiterature alive for diij- 
dren who are not yet reading at their un- 
derstanding level: 

9. encourages group (ohesivencss. 
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The reasons for reading^loud, each important 
enough to justify the presentation' of stories and 
poems, combine to show its importance even more 
strongly. A time for hteraiure shared aloud be- 
longs in the school as a regular and valued actn- 

itv. 
i 

Criteria for Selecting Books 

The first step in successful sharing of literature 
with children is the careful selection of books. 
Literary qualify 's of primary importance. With 
the myriad book^ available in public and school 
libraries, there is r o reason not to choose the very 
best. You will want t« look for books with well- 
constructed plots, ones in which the events arc ip- 
terrelated, and in which there is logical cause and 
effect. H the b(K)k is not a storv as such, vou will 
look for continuity, a raticmale for what is shown 
and discussed. The writing style should be appro- 
oriaie to the content of the book. Characters 
should be delineated so that the reader kno\^s 
what the (haracters like and dislike, and how a 
gi\en character might react in a new situation. 

The illustrations, a major portion of the book, 
should be evaluated as carefully as the text. I'he 
medium used bv the artist should be appropriate 
to the story. The artist should have captured the 
essence of the storv. either portra\mg the text lit- 
erally or expaiuluig upon it for added dimension. 
In either case, the illustrations' should not show 
anything that (ohflicts with the text. 

Look at the format oKhe book, the way it is put 
together and the lavout on each page. The pages 
should be visually pleasing. 1 here should be 
enough space make clear which picture illus- 
arates which part of the text. The illustrations 
' should appear either on the page or facing page 
with the text they portray. 

^ Other considerations in selecting books are the 
audience and the reading situation. When reading 
to only one or two children at a time, you can use 
small books (5 x 8" or les^), such as Don't Spill It 
Again, James (Wells), where the illustrations can he 
easily seen. If the book is to be shared with a 
group, then a largei book should be chosen so lis- 
teners will be able to see the illustranous in 
enough detail to appreciate them. Jett-Simpson 
and (:a$e\ (1979) reported on a survey of second 
and fifth graders in whrch the students were 
asked to rate how' thev felt about certain teacher 
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behaviors and activities related to literature Of 
the 20 i second graders, 809^ liked having the 
teacher ,ead eterv day: 829^ liked having the 
teacher show the illustrations. For these children, 
seeing the illustrations was a vital part of the liter- 
ary experience. 

Whether reading to a few children or ^o a large 
group, the interests of the listeners should be kept 
in mind. Some topics, such as stories about ani- 
mals, seem to be reliable favorities. Others mav 
have appeal, because they toucK upon a special 
Interest or mutual experience. You might share a 
book about the airport in preparation for a field 
trip there or upon the completion of such a trip. 
Vou might read a poem about a tornado, a bliz- 
zard, or a rain storm after such weather has been 
experienced. 

Teachers ^ust also choose books withni the 
children's ability to understand. This does not 
mean that only the familiar can be presented. It 
does mean that there should be some point of 
contact, some common ground that will allow the 
children to make seiise of Vhat thev hear. It ma\ 
be that the seuing is familiar: it mav be that the 
situation is. Perhaps the children will relate to an 
emotion one of the characters is feeling. Five- and 
six-year-olds may have no idea where Peru is and 
may never have seen a llama when they hear Ride 
the Cold Wind (Surany), However, the\ will recog- 
nize Paco's feeling that what he is doing is dull, 
and that he really is old enough to go fishing on 
the lake, even though his father tells him he is too 
small. For very young children, the t'xperiente of 
being held while hearing the rhyth.n of beautiful 
sounding words ma( be enon^^. 

The attention span of the children should be 
considered in determining how long a book to 
ch(K>5e. In general, the older the child the longer 
the attention span is likely to be. However, atten- 
tion is so related to interest that hard and fast 
rules cannot be made. Also, children !na\ listen 
longer if they are given opportunities to partic i- 
pate in the reading by reciting a verse of a f:M)em, 
or clapping, or if the\ are given a period for 
stretching and for talking between two sliort 
books or between chapters of a longer lx)ok- 

Consider, as vow are selecting l>(M)ks to be lead 
aloud, that b(M)ks contain powerful models of Ix'- 
havior for young children. One teacher read 
about Pumpernickel Tickle and Mean Green Cheese 
(Patz) to his first-grade class. Fins is a delightful 
<itory with imaginative wordplay about a bo\ and 
his elephant who go shopping and valiantly ti^ to 



remember the grocer\ list In the middle of the 
book, Bepji and Elephant get angr> with each 
other for not remembering the list and call eacli 
other nain^. All is nueU resolved and the name 
calling (cmsunies onlv a page of the book 

During recess later in the da\ \ou tan guess 
what the first graders were doing. How might 
their name tailing ha\e been avoided? Perhaps 
the teacher could have discussed the nam^-calling 
episode and the wav goi^l feelings can acciden- 
tally turn bad. Perhaps he might have focused the 
children's attention on the wordplay, having them 
generate rhvmes for their favorite foods. Or 
perhaps this would have been better presented as^ 
a lap storv. 

Many books for young children contain' "in" 
behaviors, stw^i as "putting one another down," 
showing off, or silliness. Other books may portray 
stereotypes. To avoid perpetuating these feelings 
din^ attitudes, scrutinize the b<K)ks you select to 
read aloud. 

The book chosen should be one that you like 
^f>urself. III that way vou will be able to present it 
enthusiastically and honestly. And don't foiget va- 
riety: tlie titles shouKi include some that are 
humorous, some that are serious: some realism, 
^some fantasv; some verv new bf)oks, some classics* 
On occasion, when a book is |X)pular with a child 
or a group of children, vou will want to read it 
several times. Schick'rndan/ (1978) suggests that 
the same storv, if ret|ucsted, should be read to an 
individual child several tinies, for^hrough repeii-. 
tioii the child masters the story line. This in turn 
allows the child to de\elop the general idea that 
stoiv lines can be remembered, and to recognize 
in print those words and phrases that have been 
memori/ed. The child can construct an individual 
scheme for learning about reading. 1 his ije<|!nres 
dial the teacher or an aide set aside time to read 
to individuals or to small g^ioups, for not all ( hil- 
dren will be captivated bv the same storvy 

You mav want to read nursery rhvmes and 
other poetrv scveial times to the whole cTass, how- 
ever, foi these give more enjovment when ihe\ 
are wvfl known, just as inusu often becomes more 
appreciated through repetition 

As vou select lx>ok5, ask \ouiself the following 
c|iiesfions: 

1 Is the book of high litc-iaiv and artistic cjual- 
itvr 

2 Will the thildien undei stand the siorv? 

3 Will tho lK)ok inteiesi the c liilclr* !!" 
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4. Do I like Ihe^book myself? 

5. If the book is ^o be shared with a group of 
children, are the illustrations large enough for 
them to see? 

6. Does the book portray th^ beha\iors and at- 
titudes I condone for young children? 

Techniques for Reading Aloud 

Once the book or books have been selected, the 
"^next step is to practice reading them aloud, and to 
plan how you will present them. There are some- 
w,hat different techniques, depending on whether 
the book is to be shared with only one or two chil- 
dren, or with a larger group, perhaps the whole 
class. Books shared with only one or two are often 
termed "lap stories.*' and the sharing technique 
"lap reading." 

^ Lap Reading 

Many children experience lap reading at home as 
they sit on the lap of a parent or grandparent and 
listen to stories Vcad ahmd. However, not all. do, 
and the importance of this early and intimate 
I sharing of literatifre is such that teachers should 
provide for its inclusion in their program, particu- 
larly since so many children now come from 
homes where parents work and have less time for 
reading with them. 

Reading aloiid appears to be an effective 
method for helping children gain an overall ges- 
talt of language, what it is and how it functions. It 
increases their capacity to distinguish separate 
phrases, words, and sounds in the context of full 
sentences. It provides an atmosphere for language 
growth as teachers and children talk together 
about thf hook. 

Lap rl^^ding has been especially fruitful for 
learning disabled students who are mainstreamed 
and for young children who spend long hours in 
day-care facilities or public schools. 

Not just that it ts done, hut how it is done, 
makes a difference. Flood (1977) studied the rela- 
tionship between parental style of reading to 
young children and the children's performance 
on certain prereading related tasks. It can be as- 
sumed that styles found effective for parents 
would also be effective for teacher^ of young cliil- 
dren. He found six items that were significititly 
related to the prereading store: 



1. totil number of words spoken by the chiid. 

2. number of quf nions answered by the child; 

3. nurpber of questions asked bv the child: 

4. warm-up preparatory questions asked b\ ihc 
parents: 

5. poststory evaluative questions asked bv the 
parents; 

6. positive reinforcement bv the parents. 

All show the importance of children's being ac- 
tively involved with the stor>. Warm-up questions 
set {he stage and help them anticipate what will 
happen. Children ask and answer questions dur- 
ing the story, and are encouraged in their re- 
sponses. At the conclusion of the story, they have 
time io evaluate the experience, to integrate what 
was heard. 

Some bcK)ks lend themselves easily to this type 
of sharmg. to an ongoing discussion as the book is 
read, Maczuga (1976) recommends lx)oks that in- 
clude objects that can be discussed, alphabet 
books, and counting books. Also, books suc'i as 
Crash! Bang! Boom! that invite the child to make 
sound effects are recommended. Howe\er. lap 
reading techniques can be applied to any bcx>k. 
Look fcTT ways lo introduce the storV so that the 
child will talk about it before the reading begins 
Try asking what the child expects the byok to be 
about from lcM)king at the ctner. or soliciting a 
guess about what the title means. Look for ways to 
involve the child during the reading, such as re- 
peating a refrain, describing an illustration, or 
.predicting what will happen next. 

Point as you^ead. For very young children, 
point to things in pictures as you talk about them. 
Pointing helps f(x:us attention, thus Iengt4%enmg 
tfie lime children will sit still for a stcjrv. It alst) 
develops visual literacy, the idea that pictures have 
meaning. 

Point to words, also. For younger chrUlren, 
such pointing will show them that those white 
spaces between words are word h>oundaries, an 
important concept. For beginning readers, point- 
ing to words will allow them to read the words 
they know. You read most of the words, but stop 
and let the beginning reader supply those words 
he or she has learned. Gradually this "assisted 
reading" can progress to where you read a page 
and the child reads a page: this helps the transi- 
tion to independent reading. 

As with any other technique, pointmg can be 
overdone. You pan ruin a story by word calling 
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instead of reading it. After the story has been 
read fluently once, though, it is often fun to go 
back over it and look at the words. Evidence 
suggests that teachers point too little rather than 
too much when lap reading, but d();i*t overdo it. 
Also, children who are beginning to read enjoy 
skimming a story they have heard to find words 
they can read. 

Very young children can help control the read- 
ing situation by turning the pages themselves, 
thus determining when they are ready to prcxeed 
with the story. Talk about unusual words, or 
about nhrases the child does not understand. 
When the j»tory is finished, ask questional that will 
lead the child to eval^ate it, or compare it to per- 
sonal experience. Don*t limit your questions to 
whether the child liked the story or not. The re- 
sponse will be "yes' or "no" and all further tljfnk- 
ing will be cut off. 

Try these books m a tap reading session. Sec if 
you can a^^:tively inyolve-the child in discussion. 

For preschoolers: 

Broun, M. Goodnight Moon Ilius C llurd. 

York: Harper 8c Rou, Publis^irrs, Iiu , MM? ' 
FtdcT, j. Beany. New York: Pantheon Books, 1979 
Maestro. B. Bmy Da\- A Book of Action Words Neu 

York: Crown Publisheis. Inc., 197S 
R(Kkwe>J, H My Doctor New York, Mac inilUii Piif>- 

lishnig Co., Inc., 1973. 

For primary grade children 

Anno, M. Anno\ Journey New Yoik Pbiloinel Beioks. 
1978. 

Rt^kin, E Xnthing Ever Happens on '|^/\ Bhuk New 

York: Atheneum Publishers, 1%*^ 
Scheer, J Ram Makes Applesauce lllus M Bileck 

New York: Holiday House, li^. MM)4 
Spier, ?. Noah's Ark Garden CiiU, N Y. Doubkdav & 

(>o, Inc, 1977, 

Teacher judgment will be needed lo assess the 
amount, type, and timing of questions It is possi- 
^ ble to ruin as well as to enhance a ^tory through 
questioning and discussion. Yet having the child 
contribute thoughts and feelings about the stoiv, 
or add to it through singing or saying parts of it 
with the reader, integrates the story inoie tullv 
with the child's experience. It is a matter of rec- 
ognizing both the potential of the litcraluic and 
ihe'interesls of the listener. 

Group Rfculmg 

Alwavs lead the book before sharing it oiail\ with 



(hildren. The idea that vou must lead a b<K)k a 
child has brought to school to avoid hurting that* 
child's feelings is no excuse lor unpiepared oral 
reading. Explain to flie child that you must prac- 
tice to read aloud, fake the^b(K)k home and rea'l 
it. Then share only those parts suitable lor the 
children in your class. You don't want to expose 
youc class to |x>or literature. The stoVy might be 
better read as a lap storv to the child who brought 
it in. 

It is useful not only to read the story, but ^Iso 
to practice reading the book oiallv before present- , 
ing it to children. You nia> find dialogue that you\ 
wish to dramatize, or special features of tlie lan- 
guage that you wish to highlight. You might 
tape-record vouiself reading, then assess the qual- 
it\ of your voice, the expression and enunciation 
you have ust »L the »peed and volume of your 
reading. When wju <ue reading to children, be 
aware of their reacuons, for thesr may give you 
insight \nio your oral reading ^ciengths and 
weaknesses. 

Several of the techni(|ues of lap reading apply 
to group reading and vice versa. In group read- 
ing, as in lap reading, the introduction of the 
b(K)k sets the stage for the reading and should be 
such that children will want to hc*ar the storv. 

A book may be intrcxUued vvitli the title and 
author, or with statements and (juestions about 
the fKW)k's (ontenT, or about how the book relates 
to something the (hildren have experienced or 
discussed. Opening with the title often elicirs the 
i heard it before" (ominent, which can be han- 
dled with a statement lecogni/mg the fad, but not 
dwelling on it. "Doj^t tell^liow it ends," or "See if 
vou see something this time that von didn't see 
before" is sufflcit^nt. If the title is not given at the 
beginning, it should be guen at the eno. Author 
aiui illustrator should also be nieniioriecf^ for this 
gives children the realization that books are 
created by real people. Vou nnght also want to 
considei. having group reading a (hrtice activity 
rather than a recjuired one. 

If there are unfamiliar wouis that are essential 
to the understanding of the storv. you may want* 
to define them briefly, perhaps even par- 
ent hetuallv as thev apj)eai. Iiv asking the clnl- 
dien directly what a word means if it is part of the 
title. If you were going to share The Wcishoui with 
voung children, it would Ik* useful to discuss the 
meaning of "washout" with them Ix'fore begin- 
ning the lK)ok. I he co\ei illustiation would help 
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them discover the meaning' of the word. If the 
bcok has so many unfamiliafr words that there are 
going to be constant interruptions for explana- 
tion, then the book is pr6bably too difficuit for 
that listening audience. Many words that look dif- 
ficult at the start are defined through context. 
There is no need to define "peddler" in Caps for 
Sale because the initial sentence reads, '*Once 
there was a peddler wl:o sold caps." 

Try to maintain eye contact with the* children, 
sharing the book in a more perse rial way, so that 
you can respond to their laughter or concern. In a 
practical sense, keeping an eye on your audience 
also allows you to predict trouble spots before 
trouble develops. A look from you may indicate 
that a toy is to be put away, with no interruption, 
of the story, or a nod may excuse a child to go to 
the restroom. 

Children should be seated so that all can see the 
reader and the book. This may be a semicirde. 
either on the floor or on chairs. If children are oft 
the floor, you ma> want to be seated on a loW 
chair so that the book is at eye level for the chil- 
dren; make sure children aren*t craning their 
necks to look up. If the children are on chairs, 
you may ^hoose to stand or to sit on a higher 
chair. Be'sure to settle the ch idren with a finger 
play or song, and be sure that they can ^ee the 
illustrations before you begin. Some techniques 
teachers have used with little children to get them 
f *t still during story reading and not touch each 
oi r include having each child bring a rug san4)le 
to the circle to sit on or having children sit with 
crossed legs. The latter can get uncomfortable 
after awhile. Be sure to allow for stretches be- 
tween stories, if you read more than one. Some 
teachers have mastered the art of reading upside 
down, so can hold the book in front of them and 
look down over the pages and read the text. Some 
hold the book off to one side, reading at an angle. 
A caution here is not to whip the book past the 
eyes of the children so fast ihAt all that registers is 
a blur of color. It takes time to f<x:us on an iHus* 
tration, so the, book should be moved slowly, if at 
all. 

When th^ book is completed, children should 
be given a chance to respond if they wish. Some- 
times children will spontaneously chime in after 
the story is over, but at other times the teacher 
will need to ask foe a specific response. Open- 
ended questions generate more response than 
"yf s" or "no" questions. Suggestions for artivities 
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that could extend the contepts of the book s lan- 
guage may be given. If the b<K)k is put in a special 
place that the children know, then the\ are en- 
couraged to look at the book themselves latei on. 
This gives the teacher an informal evalualion of 
which, books ^Ve most liked, and of which children 
are showing an interest in literature. 

Lamme has looked extensively at the skill ot 
teachers and aides in reading aloud to young chil- 
dr^n..'A conclusion ofonestudv was that "reading 
aloud to a group of young children is an dcti\it\ 
that requires training and/or experience to be 
done well." She found that th^re was a wide range 
of scores for both teachers and aides on i\\e 
"Reading Aloud to Children Stale' {RACS, fig 
14) and that there was no relationship between 
the way a teacher. 5/ead and the way the aide in 
that classroom read. ^ ' 

You may^want to do some self-assessment by 
^ rating yourself on the RACS, reprtnluced in fig- 
ure 14. You might videotape yourself reading to a 
group of young children, then code your own 
videotape. \ou migHt also find it a useful t(H>l for 
self-training in oral reading. If there are items on 
which your rating was low (a or b of the multiple 
choice ratings, or n-peated **noV to the ves/no rat- 
ings), you should concentrate on iinproviiig in 
these areas. If you are working with an aide, stu- 
dent teacher, or volunteer, take time to help the 
aide develop skills in oral reading 

In another study, Lamme (1977) rated primar\ 
grade teachers oral reading skills on a prelimi- 
nary form of the RACS to determine which l)e- 
haviors c.ntributed most substantially to the (jual- 
ity of oral reading. In the order of influcme, the\ 
were: 

1. child involvement in the stor\ reading: 
2 amount of eye contatt between reader aifti 
audien< e, 

3. amount of expression put into the reading, 

4. voice quality of the rea'^ier: 

5. pointing t<]S words of pictures b\ the reader. 

6. reader's familiaritv with the storv; 

7. se lection of an appropriate b(M)k. 

8. children being seated so thai all rah see: 

9. highligbting of words and language b\ the 
r earner. 

7 hese, a ; well as the rating scale, provider! 
guidelines foi rJie impn)\ement of oral reading. 
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Reading Aloud to Children Scale (Re\ised) 
(for use with picture story [K)oks) 

Rater's Name: . . Sdux)!. 

Date: C?fade Level: — — I eacher: 

Title of Story Being Read: [ 



L Does the adult intr >duce the book to the group? 

' a. None , , , ^ 

b. Vague, "We're going to read this boi>^.** 

c. More specific introduction, **L(K)k ai this book about a dog " 

d. Specific introdwction relating the book to the readers- " I his book is about a lost dog like 

the dog in our schoolyard." 

2. Title and Author^ 

Yes ■ No 

\ ia. mentions title 7 ^ 

b. n^entions author 

c. reads from cover 

d. reads from title page 

3. Can^ll of the children ui the group see the illustrations and hear the storN " 
a. Only a few children can see and/oi hear 

b. At least half of the children can see and/or hear ' 

c. All but a few in the back or at the sides can see and hear • 

* d. Every child in the group can see and hear. 

4 Reader s voice . 
Yes No 

a \'(>lunie has \iViet\ (not too loud oi solt) 

b. Speed has \arict\ Oiot too fast oi slow), 

% . c. Pitc h has \arietv (not u>o high or low). 

d. hnuiuJation is cleat . « 



5 Does the reader read with expression? Are emotions expressed'-^ 
- a. The reading is inoiiotonous. 

b. I here is sf)me expression and feeling in parts of the stor\, 

c. I here is expression and emotion evuleiued in iiuuli the stoi\, 

(1. There are vivjd venal and lacial expressions: emotions appiopnate lo the stor\ are in 

evidence (humor, empatln. etc .). i 

6. Are contents of the b'^ok suitabje for the audience'" 

4' ^^^^ b<K)k is either too sophistu ated or too n)und<)ne. onU a feu childien show mleresl in 

the book. 

b The lxK)k is of average appeal, children show some niteiest in it ^ 

(. The b<K)k is appealuig: most (Inlclren like ii. 

^d. The book is \erv appropriate lor the age level and interests of the cliildien: tt lias great 

appeal. \ ^ 

7. Are pictures ^'>ible to the chilcwep while the reader is leaduig-^ 
a- reacfer does not sliow ;he pictures to the group 

I). The reader stops to show pictuies occ asionalU. 

c * The reader pauses alter eatli page to show | ictiues. 

d. The reader holds the book so that the ( hildren can^m^)k at pidures u'liih' the sloi\ is l)emg 

lead. 

8. How famihar is the re*ider with the siois*-^ 

a. Not at all. The reader must read llie stor\ woid loi word 
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b. There is ^me familiarity with the story but most of the words need to be read; some 

words are read on every page. 
_2 c. The reader knows the story but must occasionally refer to the text; at least one page is 

told rather than read. 

d. The readeij S thoroughly familiar with the story and reads with little or no reference to 

the book. 

Is the reader highlighting words and the quality of language unique to this selection (noticing rhym- 
iiig, words, unus jal words pfcurioqs" George], refrains, repetition of phrases or words; changing 
voke of expression for those language elements)? 

a. There is little notice given to language or vocabulary in the reading. 

There is some notice given to language or vocabulary. 

c The language element is e^'ident iti the story reading. 

d. The language element is vrry evident in the ftory reading. ^ 



10. Further activities 
Yes No 



a, suggests further student involvement with book or topic 

b. leaves the book where children could return to it 

c. asks an ittterpretive question about the story (not recall of facts) 

d, returns" fo the book for a review of the story (shows pictures again, recalls art 
event, etc^) 



Coding 

Put a mark each time the behavior occurs. 



Times reader points to thingS-in picture 
Times reader points to words 
Times reader demonstrates left-right progression 
Times teacher initiates student response to storv 
Times students initiate response to story 
Times reader looks up from book at audieooe 



'Figure 14. Reading aloud to children scale (revised) 



Whethef lap reading or group reading, the 
* teacher should work to become a skilled oral 
reader, and to involve children actively with the 
fiterature^ The adult should also b# aware of and 
should respect children's responses and moods. If 
a story is disliked, it can be abandbned and 
another one chosen. Sometimes children need to 
' talk about their feelings after a book; other times 
they need a quiet peribd for their own thoughts. 

As you read aloud to and with children, you are 
helping those children establish lifetime habits of 
feading and positive.auitudes toward literature. It 
is time well spent. 
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The previous chapters developed numerous ideas 
for using literature for its qWn sakfe— through ac- 
tivities such as storytelling, drama, puppetry, and 
S.S,R, While these activities, in and of themselyes, 
are Wt>rthwhile, literature can contribute a great 
deal more to an early childhood program. This 
chapter will present ways to integrate literature 
intoahe entire curriculum, putting the pre- 
viously-mcnlioned strategies to use in a meaning- 
hA framework. 4 • 

If a literature routine is already established in 
your classroom, integrating literature into other 
curricular areas won t be difficult. Basically it re- 
quires a mind-set that says, "What book, story, 
poem, or song would add to our enjoyment ot 
and learning about this topic?" One excellent 
source, Jacob's Independent RMing Grades One 
through Three: An Annotated Bibliography unth Read- 
ingLevels, lists books for young children by topic 
and reading level. Many ptolic libraiies create 
topical lists for their patro^is. EDMARC (The 
Education Materials Center, 400 Maryland Ave.. 
S,W., Washington, D.C. 20202) will provide listi. 
. of recent books on virtually any topic for a mini- 
mal charge. 

Books can be the springboard into or the cul- 
mination of a unit of study, or aids during the 
study of a topic Examples may be fomd in the 
following chapter where individual teachers de- 
scribe ways they have used literature in their class 
rooms. 

You will iWrfSt to include literature in all Cur- 
ricular areas for affective as well as cognitive rea- 
soiTs. The Bookfinder (1977) is an excellent source 
of review of books on many affettive themes (di- 
vorce, adoption, friendship, emotions, etc.). 



Literature in Curricular Areas 

An early childhood program typically includes the 
following curricular areas: mathematics, language 
arts, reading, science, social studies, art, music, 
andj)hysical education. Teacher^lso provide for 
manipulative activities, such as cobkiixg, sand and 
water play, and dressups. Literature can fit into 
each of these topics. Then, there are special occa- ' 
sions and circumstance^ that literature can help 
celebrate. Ways to involve children with literature 
in each of these areas follow. ^ 

Mathematics 

There are many picture books published at the 
early childhood level that have as their go;^J teach- 
ing young children mathematical concepts. Count- 
ing books are the most common. An appropriate 
counting book for young children has clearly 
identified items to be counted, pictures in proper 
perspectives (not bees larger than airplanes), nu- 
merals both written in words and in nuijiber^ 
form, and different opportunities to count the* 
same number of items on a page. Annos Counting 
Book, for exampk, begins with zero (often omitted 
in counting books' and has on each page many 
groups exemplifying the appropriate numeral 
(three clouds, three trees, etc.). 

The following counting books meet these 
criteria. 

Anno, Mitsuinasa Annas Counting Book. New York. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1977. 
Bayley, Nirola. One Old Oxford New York Athene- 

um Publishers* 1977. 
Brown. Marc One Two Three An Animal Conuimg 

Book Efosion- Atlantic Mon:hiv Piess. )97f> 
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Carle, Eric. /,2,3 io ih^ Zoo New York Fhiloniel 
Books, 1968. 

Francoise, C, Jeanne-Mane Counts Her Sheep New 
York:^Char!es Scribner's Sons, 1957 

Freschet, Ber niece. The Ants Go Marching IIlus 
Stefan Martin. New York Chark> Stribners 
Sons, 1973. 

Fuj^kawa, Gyo. Can Yon Court? New York: Grosset 8c 

Dunlap, Inc., 1977 
Hoban, Tana. Count and See New York Macnnllan 

Publishing Co , Inc., 1972. 
Howard, Katheniie. / Can Count to lO()~Can You^ 

lUus. Michael J. Smolhn New York Random 

House. Inc., 1979 

Yolen. Jane. An Invitation to the Butterjh Ball A Count- 
ing Rhyme. Ulus, Jane fireskin Zaiben New \()rk. 
Parents Magazine Press. 1976. 

Other mathematical concepts are the focus of 
books. 

Eastman. P. D. What Time Is It^ New Y(;rk R ndt)m 

House. Inc.. 1979. 
Hohaii. Tana Push, Pull, Empty, bull A Book ofOppo- 

sites New York/ Macmillan Publishmif Co, Iru 

1972. 

Hoban, Tan»\ *'"nJes, Triangles and Squares New 
York: Macmillan Publishing Co , Inc., 1974 

Butchins. Pat. Clocks and More Chuks New York 
Macmillan Publishing Co . Inc , 1970, 

Reiss. John J Shapes New York bradburx Press. 
1974. 

Spiei, Peter Fast-Slow/ High-Low A Bonk of Opposite^ 
New York Doubleday &r C;o Inc.. 1972 

Mathematical concepts are al«o covered inci- 
dentally in picture txwks for young children For 
example, youngsters can learn to measure with 
the inch worm in Inch by Inch, Inndental mat he 
rraticai learning probably ixrcurs frequently whet 
books are shaied with young children 

Language Arts 

There are three areas of language acquisition that 
can be enhanced by literature: phc ology (the 
sounds of language), syntax (the structure of Ian- 
guage), ind semantics (the meaning of language) 
All books model language to some degree, but 
sofne more obviously cmphasi/e one of these 
areas. 

Rhyming literature— poetry, songs, and stories 
v'ith refrains— all enhance phonology. Books thai 
involve word pfay„ like Pumpernickel Tickle and 
Mean Green Cheese^ help children learn to rhyrne 
and invent words. Here are a number of books 
that fcKus. either directK or indirecth. oh pho- 
nology (the sounds of language). 



Ba\hn, Nicola Sicola Ba\ley\ Bovh of Sursery Rhme\ 
New York. Alfred A Knopf, Inc , 1977' 

dc Regniers, Beatrice S Ma^ I Bring a Fnend^ lilus 
Beni Montresor New ^'ork Atheneum Pub- 
lishers, 1964 

Frost. Robert Stopping /n Wood:: on a Snou^ Evening 
Mlus Susan Jeffers. New Ytnk E P Button, 
1978 

Fujikawa, Gyo. Mother Goose Ne- York Grosset Sc 

Dunlap, Inc.. 19f)c^ 
Hopkins. Lee Bermett Go to Bed^ A Book of Bedtime 

Poems lllus Rosekrans Hoffman New York: 
^ Alfred A Knopf, Inc , 1979 
/ Kuskin, Karia A Boy Had a Mother Who Brought Hm a 

Hat Boston: Houghton Mifflin Go., 1976. 
Ungstatf, John Hot Cross Buns and Other Old Street 

Cnes Ilius Nanc\ Winslow Pjrk(M New York: 

Atheneum Publisher^, 1978 
L'jar, Edward, The Owl and the Cat and Other 

Xofisense lllus. Owen VWkm^ New York Vikmg 

FVess, 1979 

\M^ord, DdMd Eiw Turif I Climb a Tree lllus .Marc 

Siinont Boston Little. Brown &: Go.. 1967. 
Ro)anko\sk\, Feodor. Tall Book - i Mother (loose New 

York' Harpei He Row. Publis ers, Inc , 1942 
Ste\ens(m. Robeit Louis A Child\ Carden of Verses 

lllus Brian Wildsmith New York* Franklin 

Wans. Inr . 1966 
Fudo'. lasha Mother 0 mse New Yoik Henry Z. 

VValck. Inc . 1944. 
VVildsmith, Biian Brian ^ ild\mith\ Mother Coose. 

New York Fianldm Watts. Inc . 196.') 
Wright Blanche The Real Muthei Cor e C:hicago, 111 

Rand McNalH dc (.o , 1978 

S\ntax IS strengthened h\ books that repeat 
language patterns the children are acquiring. 
Look for books that repeat prepositional phrases, 
c'ependent clauses, adjectives ?nA adverbs, ques- 
tions, and sentences 

Aino, bd The (gingerbread Man NewY<)rk Scht>las> 

ti( Book ServKts. 1970 
B.^iim. Arhne. and Bautu, Joseph One R right M nulay 

Morning New York Random House. Inc "H^^ ' 
Blair, Susan The Th fee Hills (<'f)ats Criiff New »rK 

ScholastK Book Services. 1970 
hmberle\. Bar{jara Drumme, Hoff llhis Ld Kml>er- 

lev Engleuood Cliffs. N J Preniue-Hall, ItK 

1967 

(;al(lonc^ Paul The Three Bifh C-rits (^rnfj. New \*ork- 
Seabui> Press. Inc . P<7'^ 

(iaidone. Paul The (Ungerhead Ho\ New \ oik Sea- 
bury Press, Inc . 1975 

(.aldone. Paul Three Little Pigs New Y<;rk Seabury 

Press, hu . 1970 
(.aldone, P;iul I he I hree Hears New York Seabur\ 

Press. Inc . 1972 
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Galdone, Paul The liHle Red Ht^ \cu \')rk Sea 
bury Press, Int. 1973 
' Heilbroner. Joan Thus Is the Hou^e Where Ja<k Lwes 
Illus. Aliki. New York Harper &: Row. Publishers. 
Int , 1962. 

Huuhms. Pdi G(fO(l~\tght Owl N'eu'Voik Matmillan 

inblishing Co.. Int 1972 
Hutchins, Pal, Rostes Walk. Neu York Macinillan 

Publishing Co.. Int,. 1968. 
McCiovern, Ann. Stone Soup Illus Sola Langnei 

Neu York Stnolasiic B(M)k Sei\ues. 197 I 
McGoxein. Ann Too Much Xoi\e Ilhis Sjiiinis 

Tabatk. Boston H()Ughu)n Mittlin Co.. 1967 
Sendak. SUurkt, Chicken S(f up xvith P. :(e Nev\ Yoik 

Harper & Row, JPublishers, Int . 1962 
S!taw! Chailes U It Looked Like Spilt Milk Neu Yoik 

Harper Sc iCow. Publishers. Inc . 1947 
Soule. JeanC Sn^er Tease u Weasel \e\\ Yoik Par- 

•enls Magazine Presj^. 1964 
Tan/. Christine. An tlg^ h to Sit On Ilhis Rosekrans 

Hoffman New York Loihrop. Lee 8- Shepard 
>()ks. 1978 

Books lhat enhance semantu language (level- 
opment help children s vocabularN grow or aid in 
giving meaning to language in other ways. r*la\s 
on the meat ings of worcis* homonyms, synonvms, 
and antonyms would be included in this categorv. 

Farher. Norma As I Ww^ (.nnsmg Ho\t4ni Common Il- 
his Arnold l.obel New Yoik* \ PJ^uiion. 1973 

HolxTinan. Mar\ \nn. \ Houw Is a House fof \U' 
Illus. Beii\ Fiasti Ne\x Voik \'iking Press. 197H 

Parish. }Vgg\. Tefnh Tn. Amelia Hedeliu IMus I.viui 
SueaK New York* (Weenwiilou Books 1977 

-Pro\ensen. Alue and Pnnenscn, Maiini A PeafCdhle 
Kingd' 'I I he Shaker iheadarius \v\s ^ oi k Vik- 
ing *'£es°, 1978 

Remliiig^ \ 

The siiid> ol gcxKl literature provuk s voting chil- 
dren with abundant opportunities to develop 
reading readiness and reading skills B(K)k avvare- 
nes skills, including left-right progression, can be 
learned using the following !)<)oks; 

C:arle. Eric Do You Waut to He M\ Tnend^ Svw \ oik 

Thomas Y (aovNcll (-o . 1971 
Frovenscn, Alice, and Ptovensvu. Mai tin. t Peu/eahlf 

Kiuf/dom The Shakei Ahecedurius New ^'ork \'jk- 

ing Pitss. 1978 

Wordless picture h>oVs that tell a storv visualh 
also entourage setjuential page-turning. Visual 
discrimination is likewist^entovirageci bv wordless 
books as v.ell as books that play games with ihe 
pictures 



\hlbeig. Janei, an(t Ahlheig. A4eii Laih Peach. Pear 
Plum An I-Sp\ Ston New ^'oi k \'iknig Piess. 
1978 

Anno. Mitsuniasa .<uuo's lourne\ Neu \'()ik Philo- 
mel B(.oks. 1978 

Bi()V\n. Maigai'*t Wise I he Runaum H\inn\ \\\n^ 
T:Jement Hurd New Yoik Fiarpei }k Row, Pul>- 
hshers. Ipc , 1972 

Hoban, I ana Look Airani Nes\ Yoik Mat.nillan 
Pul)lishing Co , Inc ! 1971 

Kellogg, Sle\en Thf M\sten of the Missing Rtd Mitte.i 
New \'oik Dial Pi ess. 1974 

Books with sound effects expose* voung chil- 
dren to auditory discrimination. Also, anv ol the 
lxK)ks that encourage oral language can be listed 
here 

Brovvn, M.ngaiet Wise (.ountfs \o\s\ Hook Illus 

l.eohaid Weisgaid Neu Yoik f . rpei ^' Ro^v. 

Pur)hsheis. Inc , 1940 Papei butk edition. 1976 
Brown, Maigaiei Wise \V>m> Hook Illus I.eonaid 

Weisgaid New ^ oi k H^cupei iJc Row. Publi -ht'i s. 

IiK . 19'^9 

Spiei. Petei (>ohhle, ('KhvL (nunt Cardeu ( il\. N \ . 
I)(Uible(la\ Co , Inc,. 1971 

AuN book, of course, helps a child learn to lead 
naturallv if adults and/or older children share 
books and read to each other regulailv. Lap read- 
ing b\ a skilled reader who points to words and 
discusses content and who is verv responsive to 
the vf>ung ( hild is probablv the most elleclive 
method foi teaching reaciing, 

/r/z/'f- 
Science hooks foi voung children are basic alh of 
two tvpes. There are iu>nlicUon factual accounts 
written at relativelv easv reading levels or there 
are futioi. oooks w!tM scientific accuracv. When 
selecting stier.''^* books to use with a sc ence topic 
It IS impf)rtant to be sure the scientific inlorniatioii 
contained m the book ?s accurate. '{ he book's illus- 
trations should eithei be photogiaphs oi cleai. 
realistic drawings 

Science, ni eailv childhood education, is often 
referred to as ' iiUjU'.rv and chscoverN " ll IcKUses 
on the processes ol c|uestionnig. reasoning, disf 
covering, and using the scientific method, lath^ 
than on inemoii/mg tacts about the phvsual envi- 
ronment Science trade books, on the other hand. 

ici to preach and to teach facts Although fac- 
tual books aie interesting and preside useful 
uiforination. their use m an earlv cliildhcK)ci cur- 
Mculum might f)esl be m response tc» specilu (jues- 
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tions children ask rather than for group or inde- 
pendent redJing, 

The key question to ask when selecting a book 
to use and considering techniques foi involvuig 
children v.ith that book is, "Does the book ton- 
tribute to a 'sense of wonder* about the world in 
which we live?" The following books are repre- 
sentative of books that young children enjoy and 
that offer multiple opportunities for integration 
into a science curriculum. * ^'''""3 

My Five Semes Nt'w ^'ork. I hotn.is ^' (Irowell 
Co. 1972 

Ames, Gerald, and Wvler. Rose Prove It' New ^(juk 
Harper & Row. Publishers. Int . 196:^ 

Asimov, Isaac Animals of the Bible lllus Howard Be- 
relson. Garden Citv. N \ . Donble(!a\ & Co , hu , 
I97S 

Barton.' Bvron Wheels New York Thomas ^' Cro- 

well Co, 1979 
B.I y lor. Bvrd F.verybody Seeds a Rock lllus Peter 

Parnall New ^'ork: (>harles Stnbnei 's Sons. 1974 
Ets. Mane HaJl Gilberto and the Wind New ^'ork 

Vikmg Press. 196!^ 
Fisher, Aileen. Going Barefoot, Iliiis Adiicruu' 

Adams New ^'ork' Thomas \ (Irowell C-o . 19()0 
Fisher. Ailcen Once We Went on a Funic lllus Ton\ 

(Jhen Nev\ ^ork: Thomas \. Ciowell Co. 1975 
Fisher. Ailecn We Went Looking lllus \taiic An^el 

New ^'()rl^ Thomas \ Crow ell Co , 1908 
(iareluk. Mav Where Does the Butterfh Co When It 

Ranhs^ lllus I^onard Weisg.nd Reading. Mass 

Addison- Weslcv Fublishni^ Co, Int , i9f)l 
(iinsbufg. Mirra MiLshroom m the Ranj New ^ ork 

Macmiilan Fuhiishing (.o . Int., 1978 
(ioffstem. M B Xatural History New ^'otk laiiai, 

Siraus (;iioii\, Inc . 1979 
(fOldin. August a Spider Silk I II Us |ose|)h Tow New 

^'oik I homas V Ciowcll Co . 196i 
Norns, Touannc. and Snnth. Ho\\ard t . )t An Oak 

ftce Dies and a /out:in Bej^ns lilus Allen Davis 

New ^'(»rk ("if>un Publisheis. Iru , 1979 
Pcrbns. \l Fat Book lllus William O'Bnan New 

^'oik Random House. Uu . MH)8 

Softal Studies 

S(Kial studies ( (incepts in ean^ hildhood f(KUs on 
processes rather than tacts ^'oung dnldren's 
moral development has been studied bv Damon 
(1977), who has delineated st.iges of moral devoT 
opment through which all children pass, though 
at verv dif lerent rates depending upon the oppor- 
tunities the child has heen given lor decision- 
inaknig. The earlv childhood curriculum tieeds to 
ex|)ose chiUfren to moral diiemrnas that are sohed 



at a level just abow where the child is. C^hildren's 
literature abounds with opportiiinues tor enhanc- 
ing moral development m such areas as sharing, 
taking turns, preparing foi a new bal)y, friendship 
and c(K)per.it!()n. sibling ii\alr\. and main others. 
Each of the following lx)oks contains i moial di- 
lenmia and is suitable tor tins tvpe oi social stucties 
in\c)lvement. 

(-ohen. Minam Will I Ifrive a tucnd^ lllus Tilhan 
Hoban New ^ ork; Ma( miilan IHiblishing 
liK . !9f)7 Paper bad edition, 1971 

l)elane\ , ' Ned Beit and Bann\ Boston Ft(/ii^hton 
Mifflin Co., 

Hamilton, Morse, .uid Hamihon. hnnlv \/^ Same Is 
Fmii^ lllus Jenni OInei New ^'oik (rieenwilUm 
Books, :979 

Keats, E/ia |a< k Prtci's (Jiaii \v\s ^oik Haipei 8c 
Row, Publisheis. "Ini , 1M<>7 

Mah\, Maigaiet Ihe fio^ Who Was hoU owed Home ll- 
lus Ste\en Keliog,i( Ne\\ ^ oi k I laiikim Watts. 
I IK , 1975 

R(Mhe. P K Oood-Bv\ -Iniohi N( u \ oi k Dial Press. 
h^79 

I ui kle. Bniitou Radh I and Ohfidiah Ne^\ ^ oi k K P. 
Duiton, IM7S 

VVaf)er. Beriiaid ha Met /is Ovn Boston ^b»u)^ht<m 

MitlliM C-o, I971> 
Zoiotow. Cfiarlotte // // l\ t n n t /or ) on lllus Ben 

Sheerer New ^'c^rk llaipei X: Rr^w, Puf>lishers. 

liK . l9fiH 

The more ti aditional topics of ct)minunitv 
helpers, histor\. geograpln , econoinus, etc are 
not ignoied bv the piocess (uiiiculuni C^tiildren 
leal n about tnsLoru times. eniploNinent oppor- 
tunities, and the like b\ di aniati/ation. held tiips. 
and a(ti\e [lartn ipahon. I he\ get the "feel" of 
othei tunes, places, and ctiltures and ch) not sim- 
plv ineinoi i/e facts. F.a( li of th^ following books 
goe> well be\ond the meie lecittltion of facts to 
pio\ide \oung children with ideas tlie\ can attu- 
all\ use through role plav and actne in\ oh cment. 

Baker, BtMt\ Lifter Rannn of the I onij^hoasc New 
Votk Ha! [HI X: Row. Puf)lisheis, Iru , I9()2 

Buiion, X'ngmia Mike Mulligan (nui His Steam Shovel 
Bt>ston Honghion Mil{lni(o, l^'^M Papetback 
eduion, 1977 

Hill, I)onal(i 0\ i.att \fan Illu^ Baibaii ( oone\ 

New \<iik \ ikiiiK Vu^^^. IM70 ^ 
Tmdgien, Asfnd ( hfistma\ m fhf Stahh lllus H. 

Wibeig New^oik < .(iwai d, M( ( aiin ( ieoghe- 

i^an. I IK . 19b 'J 
Towie\, Janette Sebnng S/\ Silvfi Sftoons llhis. 

Robert Qu.u W nbusli New ^otk; Hai pel Xr 'kou. 

PuhlisluMs. fn( , 1^)71 / 

/ 
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McCloskcy, Robert. One Morning in Maine New 

York: Viking Press, 1952. 
McCloskey. RoBea, Make Way for Ducklings New 

York: Viking Press, I ^ 
\lon]o,¥.}<.T^ Dnnking Gourd Nev\ Voik Harper 
' & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1969. 



Table 1 

niustrativ?^Media and Some Representative Illus- 
trators* ^ 



Medium 

t 



Representative 
Illustrators 



PhotograpHy 



Woodcin 
or LmtKiii 



Collage 



Paint** 



Line Drawing 
Graxm 

Colored Pendl 



/I ana Hobar. ■ 
Pairicia Rubari 
Roger Besier 
Thomas Mattiesc^n 

Don Freeman 
Mane Hall Kis 
Ed Emberlev 
E\alinc Ness 
Mar( la Bnmn 

Leo Lionni 
K/ra Jack Keais 
Km (iaric 

I omi de Paola 
Liidwig Bemelmans 
Lecj Pohti 
T asha I udor 
Maurice S»?ndak 
Roberi MtCloskeN 
lonv Chen 

William Pene du Bois 

Leonard Weisganl 

Roger DiiNOism ^ 

Brian Wildsniith 

Ahce ami Mariin Provensen 

Celesiino Piatn 

Bruno Munai i 

Nonnv I logrogian 

Cilen Rounds 

Feodo! RojankoNskv 

Susan J' '^Uts 
lafo Vashima 



♦ No quality judginenis arc txfiiig ntadt here Main excellent 
illusiralors use a vanei\ of media and therefore are not in- 
tludcd in our lisi, 

Paint URhides watercolnr. leinpora, postertolor. pastels, 
goudchc. oil, arni oiher paints Paint is the most {oininon 
'wa> children's h(K)ks ari^ illustrated Maii\ paintprs (oTnbiiie 
pamf with other media, %uih as |x»n and ink 



Art 

Young children enjoy actively participating in art 
experiences while at the same time learning about 
art (oncepts of (olor (value), texture, line, mo\e- 
ment, and direction, ('hddren's books are the oni> 
artwork young children see, so it is important for 
teachers to use books of artistic quality. CaldecoU 
Medal books and Children's Showcase Books have 
received awards /or their high quality artwork. 

Children need involvement with books illus- 
trated in a variety of media. Cianciolo's //te/rfl/i^>wv 
in Children's Books (1970) describes the many proc- 
esses that are used to illustrate children's books, so 
if you can't identify the medium, you might w^rit 
to consult that source, l able 1 will help you Find 
books by illustrators who have received recogni- 
tion for their work. 

Creative teachers have develojjed many types 
of art projects using children's literature as a 
springboard. One second-grade teacher hacl her 
class make a quilt for the wall of the school media 
(renter. Each child made a tolorful square from 
his or her favorite book. leachers often ha\e 
children make books patterned after real ones. 
Children can make dioramas, peep shows, pup- 
pets, and all of the materials mentioned in chapter 
three. I'hes'e would qualify as art projects oniv if 
(hildrcn could experieiwie the processes of crea- 
tion rather than imitation, 

Miisu 

Creating sound is a natural part of early child- 
hood. Singing, dancing, moving, and sound- 
making are all uuluded in an early childho^nl 
(urriculum. .and eath is enhanced by children's 
literature. Lamme {\979) has critiqued over sixtv 
song picture Ixioks and provided ideas for usmg 
them with children of all ages Young chddrcn 
might parlitulailv enjo\: 

I.idlabies 

Aliki, Hush I.ittlf Bfihy Kngleyxood Cliffs. N | 

tite-Hall. Itu , 
/eniach. Vfargot fiush I iftle Iiah\ Now York 

Dution, l^?'") 

PL 

Holiday Songs 

Child, I, M Ovft the R}vcr and though the Wood Ilhis 

BMUton Furkh' New York, Cowaid. M<(.ann &: 

(ieoghegan, Inc ., 197 1 
Keais. F/ra lack Thf I atle Ihummei Bo) New A'ork 

Madnillan I^ubhsinng (.o. Iiu , l^r^K 
Kcni, |>uk lark Knit ^ I zrefve I' ^ of ( htistmas Neu 

Vnt k Faiciits \1ag<i/tne Pn'ss. I97H 
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Nursery Rhymes 

Spier ^ Peter, London Bridge Is Falling Down Garden 
City, N.Y.. Doublecjay 8c Co.. Inc., 1967. 

Quackenbush, Robcr/. Old MacDonald Had a Farm 
New York' J B Lippincoli Co., 1972. 

Quackenbush, Robert. Pop! Goes the Weasel and Yan- 
kee Doodle: New York in 1776 and Today, with Songs 
and Pictures, New York. J. B. Lippincott Co , 
1976. 

Zuromskis, Diane. The Farmer in the Dell Boston. Lit- 
tle, Brown 8c Co., 1978. 

Counting Rhymes 

Adaias, Adrianne. This Old Man: New York. Grosset 
j^8c Dunlap, Inc., 1975. 

Conover, Chris. Six Little Ducks New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1976. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Over in the Meadow New York- 
Scholastic Boot Services, 1972. 

Lang:!itaff. John. Cher in the Meadow Illus. Feodor 
Rojankovsky. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc., 1957. Paperback edition, 1973. 

Silly Songs 

Kellogg. Steven. There Was an Old Woman. New York. 

Scholastic Book Services. Inc.. 1980. 
Langstaff, John. Oh, A-Huntmg We Will Go Illus 

Nancy Winslow Parker. New York: Atheneum^ 

Publishers, 1974. 
Spier, Peter. Fox Went Out on a Chilly Sight Garden 

City. N.Y.: Doubleday 8c Co., Inc.'. 1961 

Folk Songs 

Langstaft, John. O/* Dan TiifA^ fllus. J Krush New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc.. 1963. 

Park^i, R. A Sweet Betsy from Pike: A Song from the 
Gdldrush Days, New York- Viking Press, 1978. 

Quackenbusb» Robert Skip to My Lou New York J 
^ B. Lippincot Co.. 1975. 

Quackenbush. Robert. She'll Be Comin 'round the 
Mountain. New York: J. B. Lippincoit Co , 1973 

Historical Songs 

Bangs, Edward. Yankee Doodle, Illus. Steveti Kellogg 

New York. .Scholastic Book Services, 1P80. 
Spier, Peter. The Erie Canal Garden Cit\..N Y 
rDoubleday 8c Co., Inc., 1970, 

Alphabet Songs 

Provenseii, Alice, and Proven sen. Martin A Peareabic 
Kingdom- The Shaker Abecedarius, New York Vik- 
ing Press, 1978, 

Yolen, Jane All in the Woodland Early, An ABC Book 
Illus. Jane Breskin Zalben. (.leveland' William 
Collins Publishers, In<^, 1979 

Many of these books have accompanying re^ 
cordings or cassettes, published by Weston 
Woods, Weston, Connecticut, Song books with col- 
lections of songs could also be used. The emphasis 
in an early childhood curriculum would not be on 



memorizing the songs or learning a ioitnal dance 
or movement game, but rather ()n creatine' 
sounds — by singing and making up new lune*^ 
lyrics, by moving to the music in \arving ways (not 
imitating an adult), by beating ihMhiiis af^l creat- 
ing pitches with '^ound starters and (|ualit* musical 
instruments. 

Several books involve jj,istrumenis and sound 
effects. 

Carle, Lru / ^SV^* r/ Son^ Nt';> loik .^I honias V. 

Crowell Co, 197'^ 
Isadora, Ratliel Hfn\ Ifumptt New \ork (»iccn- 

-!llov, B<.M)ks, 1979, 
Spier, Peter Crush' Bang' Bootn' ( iai(i(Mi/jt\ , \ Y . 

D()ubleda\ Sc Co , Iru , 1972 



Physical Education 

^MoveHieni activities i^m t!ie <n i (4 an earl> 
childhood pjivsical education program. Young 
children learn gradually to gain more control over 
their bodies and mdi\idual parts of their bodies. 
Literature is an integral part of the physical edu- 
cation program through the use of finger plays, 
chants, and movement songs. Seldom do these 
appear as books for young children, but collec- 
tions for teachers might include the following 

Gla/tT, loni Eye nker, Tom Inihn, Chin Chopper 4 
CoUectwn of Musical Etngtr l^law dardeii Ci!\, 
\ Y DoubledaN ^ Co , Iik , 1973 

(ila/ei, loin Do Yout Ears Haii^ Ijfw^ (iardtn Cn\. 
\ Y L)oubleda\ Sc Co , Inc 1980 

BfxH;s sometimes reflect topus requiring physi- 
"cal movements or sports. 

Bulla. C'.dc Robert Kt^ep Hutnnn^ AUm' Illus 
Satomi Ithikaua New ^oik 1 lu)!iias \ (Touell 
(.() . 1978. 

Kcssler. Leonard. On Your Mark, Cct Vw. Cw<t' New 

York flarper & Row. Publishers. Inc . 1972 
Krenient/, Jill A J>n }(fuug G\mnast New York. 

Alfred A Knopf, Iiu , 1978 
McCoid. I)a\Kl tAtn IwwlCUmba Irt-e Illus Man 

Simoiit Boston i,ittle. Blown & (.o . 1967 
Phlegei, F, and Phlegei, \I O// to thf liaiey New 

\()ik Ran<lnni Mouse, liu . I^H>8 



Cooking 

Cooking has traditionally been a pait of an early 
chile*!. ood cunu uluin for manv reasons. When 
cooking, yo^iig children typitalU use all of tiieir 
five physical stWes. Cooknig is a high involve- 



ment activity. Many teachers relate cooking to 
reading by making chart recipes or individual 
cookbcxjks for young children to share with their 
parents. 

There are many children's cookbooks on the 
market. In addition, cooking activities can be a 
natural result of reading certain children's books. 

Asche, Frank. Good Lrmomde New York: f-ianklin 
Watts, Inc , 1976. 

Ascht^ Frank. Sand Cake Scv. York- Parents Maga- 
zine Press. 1979. 

Brandenberg-. Fran?. Fresh Cider ami Pie New ^Ork: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Im., 1973 ^ 

Brown, Martia Stof>e Soup. New York: Chailes 
Scr* " >r's Sons. 1947. 

Carle, r.ru Pancakes, Pancakes \eu York Allied A 
Knopf, Inc.. 1970 

C^rie, Fric. The Very Hungry (.aterpiHar New ^'ork 
Philomel HtM)ks. 1969 

Dalgliesh, Ahce The Thaftks^vin^ Story New \ 
Charles Stribner s Sons, 1954 

de Paf)la, Toinic. Pancakes for Breakfast New ^'ork* 
Harcourt Braie Jovanovu h. lie, 1978. 

(ie Regniers, Beatrice S. May I B in^ a Fnend^ Illus 
* Bern Moniresor .New York Atheneum Pub- 
lishers, 1964. 

Oaldone. Paul The Ginfrerhrpad Hoy. New \ uil: 

Houghton Mifflin Co.. I97.i 
(;aldone, Paul. The Ijtlle Red H 'n New York 
^ Houghton Mifflin Co.. 1973 
Hoban, Russell. Bread and Jam for Frames New ^'ork 

Scholastu Book Servues, 1969 
laskerjoe Lentd Soup Chicago: AlljK^rt Whitman^ 

Co, 1977 

Mandrv, Kath\ How to Make Elephant Bread New 

York Paniheon Books. 1971 
.Marshall, James Yammers New York H()ught()n 

Mifflin Co, 1973 
Ma>er, Merter Frog Ctns to Dinner New York Owl 

Press, 1974 

McCloske\, Robeit Bhiebernes for Sal New York 

Viking Press, 1948 
M((>loskev, Robert One Morning in Maine New 

York. Viking Press, 1952 
Patz, Nancv Pumpermckei Tickle and Mean Green 

Oheese. New York: Franklin VViitts. Int , 197H 
Politi, Leo. Three Stalks of Corn New York. Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1976 
Seidler, Rosalie. Panda (.ake New York Srholastu 

Book .Sei vices, 1978. 
.Sendak. Manrue Chicken Soup u-nh Rice New York* 

Harper 8c Row, Publishers, hu , \9iV2 
Seuss, Dr. Green Eggs and Ham New York: Random 

House, Inc . i960. 
Yaffe, Alan, The Magir, Meatf?alLs fllus Karen Born . 

Anderson, New York Dial Press. 1979 
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Literature throughout the Cu. •*'^ulum 

Sand and Water Ptay ^ 

Though the sand table and water table are rapidh 
vanishing from our primary grade classrooms, 
many kindergarten and preschool teachers still 
see the value of expressive pla\ with sensorial 
materials. Literature that might be related to sand 
and water plav includes books about the beach or 
bathtub and any o. the dramatic play b(x>ks men- 
tioned in the next section, for any story thai can 
be acted out can also be told v ith manipulativej^ in 
the sand or water table areas. The following books 
appear to be most directly related to sand and wa- 
ter. 

Asche, Frank Saml Cake New Y{)rk. Parents Maga- 
zine Press, 1979 

C:ono\er. Chi^ Siy^tTTftF'Hucks New Yolk I homas 
Y C.iowell (!().( 1976 ^ 

(ia»-ehck, Ma\ Down to tni' Bea<h Illus Barbara 
i:of)nev New York Si^holasUc Book Seivne., 
1976 

Krasilo\sk\, Ph\llis I he Coiv [Vho Fell in the (jinal 
Illus. J^eter Spiei (iarden Cn\, N ^ Doubledav 
^Co. Iiu , 1972 

Spier, I*eter London Budge Is Falling Down Carden 
(.it\, N Y Ooublcda\ Sc (.o . hu , 1967, 

Spier, Peter Xoah\ Ark, (iarden Citv, N Y Double- 
dav & Co . ln< , 1977 

Spier. Petei The Eiie Canal (iarden C\{\ . N ^ 
I)oubleda\ ik Co , hu 1970 



Dressups and Dramatizcjtwn 

Another traditional area in an earlv childhood 
classroom is thr dressuj) corner Many teachers ni- 
tegrate, literature into the ciressup corner by pro- 
viding props to accompany stories. I hese dra- 
matic play kits might be stored in slioppin_, bags 
or in boxes labeled with each stf)rv*s title and a 
picture. See chapter three for, a detailed discus- 
sion ot dramati/atum as a technu^ue for iiivoUing 
young children with luerature. 

Mampulatwe Activities 

Blcxks. Legos, beads, puzzle*, and the like aie an 
integral part of earh childhood classrcM^ms 
Young children enjoy building up and tearing 
down striicrures that the> ha\e created. I lien 
manipulative activities strengthen their small mus- 
cles and improve their eye-hand coordination and 
visual discrimination, prere(|uisite*skills for read- 
ying and wnimg- 
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Can lite**ature be integrated into manipulative 
activities? We have found several book:, that might 
serve this purpose. 

Alexander, Anne ABC of Cars and Trutks (iaidcti 

City. N.Y.: Doubleday &/Co.. Inc.. 1971 
Hutchins, Pat. Changes, Changes .New York Maciiiil- 

lan Publishing Co.. Inc.. 1972. 
Krahn. Fernando. Who's Seen the Sass(m^ New Vt>rk 

E. P. Dullon. 1975. 
Spier, Peter. London Bridge Is Falling Doun, (iarden 

City. N.Y : Doubleday He Co.. Inc.. mi 
Ueno, Noriko. Elefikani Buttons. New York: Harper 

& Row. Publishers, Inc., 1973 

There are numerous other topics that fre- 
quently become cu'^ricular areas in early child- 
hood classrooms. Gaidening, sewing, caring for a 
class pet — each of these and many cjther topics are 
the subjects for children's books. We don't utili7e 
the valuable resource of children's literature 
nearly enough in early childhood classrooms 

Functions of Utci^ure in the Curriculum 

Once the decision is^ttiade to integrate literatu'^e 
int'^ the early childhood curriculum, it is necessar\ 
to explore its functions there. What role can b(K)ks 
play to enhance children's learning and sensiti\it\ 
to a topic? 

Sometimes a unit of study stems from litera- 
ture. A book is read aloud and children request 
an activity related to the bo6k. Often this attivitv 
leads to the use of other books on the same topic. 
This is the responsive approach to using liteiature 
with children. j 

Then there is the planned approach where the 
teacher has organized stud\ around selected 
books. Literature might introduce a unit, be a re- 
source throughout the unit, or be a culminating 
activity. 

Wherever literature appears in the ciirricnlnni 
and for whatever reasons it rs used, it is important 
to bear in mind t!>e functions of literature m the 
curriculum. These functions include- 



setting the stage foi further stiidv, 

raising questions tliat \\\\\ be exploied, 

putting studv nUo a laigei context. 

providing sec()ndar\, repi esentational experi- 
ences, 

broatlening. providing dt'pth and background 
for study of a topic. 

developing an atmosphore ol inquiry and dis- 
covering. \ 

establishing an atmospheie that helps children 
"feel" and experience the curriculum. 

I he functions of literature are to aid the proc- 
esses bv which voung children learn and not sim- 
ply to supply facts, preach morals, or dictate. The 
early childhood teacher uho best understands the 
functions of literature has a class of children who 
a^rf? eager readers (or lookers at b<K)ks) and who 
mike constant references xo literature. To them, 
literature is the core of the curriculurA, always in 
evidence, not just an occasional experience With 
books. 
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6 EXA^jhRLES FROM THE CLASSROOM 



The previous chapters of this book hav^ provided 
you with the rationale for making literature an in- 
tegral part of the early childhood curriculum. We 
have given you many suggestions. In this chapter 
early childhood teachers at day-care, nursery 
school, kindergarten, and primary grade levels 
share with you their experiences when using liter- 
ature as a central part of the curriculum. 

Gingerbread Boys, Johnny-cakes, and Buns: 
More Hum Just Good Things to Eat 

Gail E. Tompkins 
McGuffcy Laboratory School 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

A gingerbread boy, a johnny-cake, and a bun are 
the main characters of three repetitive folktales 
that have delighted children around the world for 
generations. 

The Gingerbread Boy 

Retold and illustrated by Paul Gatdone 
New York: Houghton Milflin. 1975 

An old woman baked a gingerbread boy, and as 
she of>ened the oven door to take him out, he 
jumped out of the oven and ran out of the house 
and down the road. The little old woman anfl a 
little old man ran after the gingerbread boy, but 
they t'ouldn^t catch hiir.. The gingerbread bov 
, laughed and called out: ^ 

Run! Run! Run! 
Catch mc if you can! 
You can*t cjtch nfie: 
Vm the Gingp'^bitad Boy. 



I ^m* I a 



The gingerbread boy ran on past a cow, a horse, 
some men threshing wheat, and some mowers. 
The gingerbread bov danced and strutted; he 
thought that no one could catch him. TJien he 
met a fox who gave him a ride across a river. As 
the water became deeper, the fox coaxed the 
gingerbread boy to mbve up onto his back, then 
up onto his shoulder, and finally onto his nose. 
When they reached the shore, the fox tipped his 
head and the gingerbread boy "went the way of 
every single gingerbread boy that ever came out 
of an oven.'* 

Many other versions of this story are available. 
In some versions the characters who chase the 
gingerbread boy differ. In other versions the end- 
ing IS different 

Johnny-Cake 

Retold by Joseph Jacobs 
Illustrated b> Emma L Brock 
New York' Putnam. 1967 

.An old woman made a Johnny-cake, and he 
jumped out of the oven and rolled away past a 
little boy, an old woman, and an old man. T^ i 
Johnny-cake rolled on^past two well-diegers, two 
ditch-diggers, a bear, and a wolf. Then Johnn>- 
cake met a fox and boasted: 

I've outrun an old man. an old woman, and a little 
bov. and two well-diggers, and two ditch-diggers, a 
boar, and a wolf, and I can outrun vou too-(Mi* 

The fox pretended to be hard of hearing and ^ler- 
suaded the Johnny-cake to come closer and closer 
until he was able to snatch Johnny-cake and eat 
him. 

Another version of this story is Johnny-cake' A 
Future Book, retold and illustrated by William 
Stobbs (New YorJc: Viking, 1973). 
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The Bun: A Tale from Russia 

Retold and illustrated by Marcia Brown 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jo\aiiovi^. 1972 

An old wcman made a bun for her^usband and 
set it on the windowsill to cool The bun began to 
roll, and it rolled past the old woman ^ind an old 
man and away down the road. The bun rolled 
past a hare, a wolf, and a bear. Then the bun met 
a fox and sang: 

I was scraped from the trough, 
I was swept from the bin, 
. I was kneaded with cream, 
I was browned in a pan. 
By the window I cooled: 
Now five are fooled: 
I dodged the old woman, 
I fled the old man, 
I bypassed the hare, 
I slipped from the wolf, 
Brown bear couldn't stop me ^ 
And oeither can you' 
Too bad, Fox! 

The fox praised the burf for his "delightful song," 
but explained that he didn't hear well and asked 
the bun to sit on his nose and sing the song again. 
Foolishly the bun hooped onto the fox's nose and 
was quickly eaten. 

Story ^xtensions 

There are striking similarities among these three 
folktales. The action in each story takes the form 
of a race in which the main character is chased by 
other characters. With increasing repetition of 
words and events, each story builds to a quick 
climax, the capture of the runaway main character 
by a crafty fox. These three tales exemplify the 
repetition aspect of story structure. Repetition in- 
volves both repeating words and repeating events 
in stories by adding new characters. Repetition is 
an easy stylistic device for young children to un- 
derstand and use. Through a variety of activities 
involving these three stories, young children can 
investigate the repetition form and learn to incor- 
porate it in the stories they tpll and write. The ac- 
tivities are grouped together in six categories: 
however, it is suggested that the teacher do ac- 
ti\ities 1-4 with each story and then prcKeed to 
activities ,5 and 6. 

I . Shai ing the folktales. Read the three folktales 
to the children, making sure to increase your 
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reading speed to add excitement as each story 
reaches the climax. Encourage the children to 
joiiyn repeating the main character's refrain. 
CoUe'ct different versions of The Gingerbread 
Boy and have the (hildreii compare the 
characters and the endings of the differ' nl 
versions. After reading the thiee stores, dis- 
cuss the similarities among tht stories. 

2. Creative dramatics. Have the children take 
turns acting out the folktales. As the children 
become familiar with the words, have them 
join the teacher in retelling the story. 

3. Retelling the stories. Have the children make 
a set of finger puppets to use in retelling one 
of the stories. The children can .ke finger 
puppets by drawing, coloring, and tuning out 
small pictures of the characters and then at- 
tacljing the picture^ to small paper rings that 
were cut and taped to fit the children's fin- 
gers. The children ^ake turns retelling the 
folktale in small groups using their finger 
puppets as props. Young children are so 
imaginative that it is very likely that their 
stories will be modified as tbey retell them. An 
example is offered in figure 15, where the 
gingerbread boy is transformed into a ginger- 
bread girl, 

4. Cooking. Cooking activities fit natuiallv with 
these three folktah.\s. To accompany The 
Gingerbread Boy make gingerbread C(K)kies and 
have the children help to decorate them. 
Johnny-cakes are cornmeal pancakes, ^ook 
for a recipe on the back of a package of 
cornmeal. .Serve johnnv-takes with butter and 
maple synip. After reading The Bun make 
buns fi*o* scratch or split and heat ham- 
burger buns. Set out tnuiamon and sugar, 
cheese spread, oi peanut butter for the chil- 
dren to have on theii buns. 

5. Creating new stories. After (he children have 
had many experiences with the three folktales, 
they can use the repetition patterns in creat- 
ing new stories. Use a c^ss ( oUahoration story 
to demonstrate to the children how t^) create 
new repetition stories On the clay ni\ class 
composed a class stoiv. it was jusi before 
John's birthday, and we m ule a storv about 
Jcjhn's runaway birthcla\ c ake. As a tiass we 
shared ideas about what would happen to the 
caKe and the chaiacters the cake would out- 
ru?^ Wo even took a vote to deieimiiie how 
the storv would end. and the children clouded 
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The Gingerbread Girl 
Story and Finger Puppets by Evelyn, Age 7 

Once there was an old woman and an old man rhe\ were \erv poor, and tht*\ UcUitcd a 
little girt: They had a little flour, a little ginger, and a little baking soda, and so the\ deddcd 
make a gingerbread girl, Thev put too much baking' stnla in it so the gingei bread gnl popped 
out of the oven and started running. 



She ran, ran, ran, n^n. and she ran past a cow. The (ov> said. "Moo. i^)o Keep lunnmg I 
tan catch you and you know it. too'" The ^gingerbread girl an^weied. "N^. can't Run. lun 
as last as you tan You tan't catch me, Yn\ the gingerbread gnl ** And so fhe\ lan and la.i, and 
soon the tow got tired and decided to slop 

The gingerbread girl kept on running, and soon she came to a dutk. And the dutk said. 
•*Quack-quack, quack-quack, bwant to catch you. So stop so I lan catch von " The gingerbiead 
girl answered, "Run, run as Fast as vmi can. You can't catth me Tin the ging(M bread girl *' 
And so they kept running for a little v\^ile Then the duck got tired and she stopped running 
by a little p^;nd. 

And then the gingerbread girl kept running until she tame to a dog 1 he dog said, 'RuiL 
ruti. ruff Stop. I want to eat you ** The gingerbread giil said. "No' Run, run as fast as nou 
tan You cant catch me Tni the gingerbread girl ** And s(> .\ tan on. and the\ lan on, aud 
the\ ran on. I hen the dog f|t)t f ed and stopped 






And then rfie came to a lat I lie cat said. "Mew. mew Let nuMarr\ \ou Youi legs must be 
tired- Trust lAe, I don't want toeat \ou.'" And so the gingerbread gnlhop}>ed onto the batk oi 
the cat because her legs were tired. And they walked on a little uhiie. and then tfie cat said, 
"M\ back IS getting iircd. Please get otf ," And so she did. 
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Then the gingerbread girl uas sitting b\ a bush, and a tiukei tiUne out and said, "Cltup- 
thirp. ihir|>-chirp lx?t me have a little bite ot \ou " I he gingeibiead gnl said. "No. I don't 
want vou to eat me Run. run as fast as you can You can't tat(h me I'm the gmgeibiead gitl ' 



* And so she ran on, and there was a gerbil I hc gerbil said. "1 \e eaten main gingeibiead 
girls, and I'm going to eat von. uh) " Chomp! I he gerbil ate bei up' 





Figure 15 (.hijd's reiclling-md r*.ramati/aii()n ot the sioiv f)f the gingerbread bos 



that the brtrt would become lonely; and go 
back to John's house in time for his birthday 
party. For a class story the teacher becomes 
the scribe and records the story on a large 
chart for the children. After writing the story, 
the children ca make illustrations to add to 
the chart. Next the children can create their 
own stories. Provide the children with bof)k- 
lets of paper and have them draw a series of 
pictures to tell original repetitive stories. Later 
the children can add the words beside the pic- 
tures or have the teacher record their dicta- 
tion. Some children's stories will very closely 
follow the folktales the class has read, while 
other children's stories will be as creative and 



original as the storv about a riinawav peiidl in 
flguie 16, 

6. Other repetition books. Here are some othe^ 
pictLjre books that use the repetition form. 
Try reading some of these and repeating 
some of the previously discussed activities with 
them 

Brown, Margaret VV Home J or a Hutnn Ratine. Wis 

Western Publishing Co . Int , \97C) 
Burningham. John. Afr (itumpVs Ouiiufr \ev\ Yoik: 

Molt. Rinchart and Winston, Inc. 1971 
dc Rcgniers. Beatrice S. May I Briug a Fnnnl^ N'*v\ 

York. Atheneum Publisheis. 1964 
Dtmianska. Janina. Ihe hnwp \eu Yoik Mat niil- 

lan Publishing (.o , Iik !9b9 
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1 he Little Red Peiuil 
St()r\ and Puiiire b\ Heathei. 



Once there was a girl named Heailiei . and s\\v had a 
little red pencil One da\ it got nred ot being used tor 
work all the time so it ran auav And I said, "Don't iiin 
away I need v(m " 

But he ran all the ua\ to Jatquehne's desk, and she 
said, *'Go back to Heather " And the pencil said. 'No. I 
ran awav from Heather, and I tan run av\a\ from \oii. 

t(K) 

Then he ran all the wav to Kristen's desk, and she said. 



/ 



"do b.u Lx«^-Ht 4ih{ i She «ko1n \<mi " Xnd die peniil 
said, "\o, I iaita\\a\ tiuin HcatfKi .m<i ).u (jiielnie, and 
I tan 1 nil awav Irom \oii, too . 

Next he ran ait ilie wav to holie s (U >k, and slie said, 
"(io back. to Heathei s desk' And the |)eiuii said, ' No. 
I ran aua\ tiom Heather and )a( (jiierine, and Knsten, 
and I tan inn awa\ trom \ou, to(^ 

So lie ran on and on > ldlan\>dt'sk \iid sfie giablx*<i 
the peiuil and said, .ieif Heatlit i , this is \oui pendl " 




Figure 16 Child's on^mal siorv using rcnennoi} pcSttt in 

Ets, Mane tJephant ni a [t /// New ^ork Vikintr 
* Press. 1972 
Flatk. Marjone Ask Mistn Bern New ^ or k \fatiiiii- 

lan Publishing Co.. Iiu , H>7 1 
Kroil. Ste\en. Ihe Tyrarntosaimis (ftwif New NOrk 

Hohdav House, liu , ]^Mk\ 
Sawver, Ruth Juurne\ (.ake. Ho' New ^'oik \ iknig 

Press, \[m 



Trees 

Margaret C Holmes 
Kindergarteti teathet 
J.J. Fitilev Elemetuary School 
Gainesville, Florida 

As an ecology-minded per^n who also happetis 
to teach kitidergarteti, I f^^t is iiiAst important 
to make my five- and six-) ear-old le^irners aw at e 
of the wotider atid beauty of nature, l oo often 
teachers see the teach itig of science for voung 
children as strictly a first-hand approach. I heti as 
one progresses up the grades, science tcac hiiig be* 



(Oinc's J te\i-bo()k-(Mih siih)e(t So I detided to ni- 
\ol\e nn (hiklteii tlitougli hieiatute with one as-^ 
pert of tlic tiatuiai etnii otinicnt — ttces 

M\ fit St step was to gathet logethet as main 
hooks as I (ould fitid al)oul ttees I seatthed 
llnough the local Itfjiaiies atid lHM)ksjotes foi 
hooks on ttees. Theti I selected the books that I 
felt nn children would most etijov 

Ihe tritetia I used lot selecting the books to 
share with nn srudeuts nu ludecL, 

1 Was the irifotniation thai was ni the book at- 
cutate and tlear'^ 

2 Were the illustt atioiis m the book atttadixe 
atid did llie\ add to ctiul (()nes[)()nd with the 
te\t- 

^ Was the language oi st\le ol utiting used in 
the lx)ok infcrestttig, (olotlul. and tub in de- 
s( tiptions? ^ 

4. Clould tin cinldKMi identih with the ttees that 
wete dis( ussed" 

J Did the book .ippeal toliV^^ 




To begin the unit of stud> I read aloud The Old 
Stump by Hawkinson. The storv revolves 'around 
an old stump in the middle of a forest and the 
mouse family that li\es in the base of the smnip 
During the course of a dav and night, many ani- 
mals visit the stunmp. The story is short, lively, and 
finely complemented by the water color illustra- 
tions The stump on our playground was com- 
pared to the stump in*|he story. A trip to the 
playground armed with magnifying glasses re- 
sulted in much observation, touching, discussion, 
and some language experience stories. 

Next we read two books that follow the life 
cycle of an oak tree, Hutchins's Lives of an Oak 
Tree and I resselt's The Dead Tree Because of the 

/duplication of themes, the children were able to 
make comparisons between the styles of writing 
.^and illustrations of the two b(K)ks, Hutchms's book 
was accurate and clearly illustrated but rather 
long and a little dull in comparison^ith Trcssclt's 
The Dead Tree, which was rich in metaphors and 
similiesand beautifully detailed illustrations. After 
reading the two books, we planned a nature walk 
to the wooded area on the school campus. We 
made a list of things to Wok for, including acorns, 
leaves, "bab\ trees," nests, animal holes, termite 
tunnels, and f ungus. There are several fallen trees 
in the woods so the children had the opporlunity 
to see beetles^ ants, and termites hard at work on 
' the trees. iJpon f^ur return to the classroom, we 
checked off the things we had ^jen and added a 
few new things. Watercolor paints were available 
for the children to pa^nt their impressions 

While on the nature yalk, some of the children 
gathered leaves, pinecones, acorns, .ind sticks. We 
put them into a large l)ox to save for fnnher ac- 
tivities 

The ntxi dav I introduced the children tu^vo 
reference books on trees, Zim and Martin'^^w rm. 
A Guule to Familiar Amencan Trees and Rush's The 
Hegmmng Knowledge Book of Backyard Trees Both 
books have full color, detailed pictures of leaves, 
seeds, an(< tree forms, Sorne children l)ecame very 
involved in comparing the found leaves with the 
Jpictures in the two books. Other childien made 
crayon rubinngs of the leaves, and still others 
made collages using the n^alerials we had collected 
on our nature walk. 

I he next book we read about trees was A Tree 
Is Sjre by Udrv I his lx)ok tells, ui very clear and 
simple terms, whv a tree is nice. Siniont's water- 
color and wash ilhisti alions earned ihe book the 



Caldecott Medal. After reading the book, the 
children colored pictures of whv they liked trees 
and dictated sentences to go with their pictures 
Then we bound the pictures together to make a 
picture lx)ok to ad:l to our classioorii library, And 
as Udry suggested, we planted a tree on campus, 
with the hope that the children would expeiience 
what she suggests: 

h\er\(la\ ioi \cais and ^'KARS \ou wauh ihv link- 
tree ^low ^ oil sa\ lo poopic, "I pijnied thai tivv " 
I he\ wish iho\ had one so iliov ^ hoiDC and plani a 
irec loo 

There are other fine books and many poems on 
trees. 1 have fncluded in the bibliography some 
that I came across. Literature is an ideal vvav to 
encci*<rage in young c hildren an appreciation for 
ancNnvolveinent with nature. Good b(X)ks should 
be ayjpilable in school libiaries, classrooms, and 
hoiTKjs. An updated reference on good science 
trade bcK)ks can he found anniiallv m the spring 
issue of Snetue and Childien 

Children^ Literary Referf-mes 

Books 

Adotr. AinoM Vudn the harh Mf^ftinig 1 tk ^ llhis 

Ronald HunkT \\w ^ork \ V Duuon, P)7S 
Bulla. (J\de Roht rt \ Trte Is a Plant lllus L(ms I igneli 

Nfw ^ork Ihonias \ (toucII (-o , llHiO 
Haw knison, Jyhn The Old Stump Chicago Albert 

Whilinan Ik Co . 1W5 
\forse. Flo Hoic Does It tnl to He a fra^ llhis (Jvdo 

Watson Now York Stholasiu Book Scimccs, 1976 
IVcl. Bill harnvell tuShfiih (^ladf Boston Houghton 

Mittlm Co . l*Hit) 
Rush. Hannitord Ha(k\aul I nr\ lllus Raul Mina Moia 

New '^'oik Matnullan Publislnng Co , hu . I9r>} 
Selsain, Mdlueni K M(iph'Trn> Photographs f)\ Jcioinc 

Wexler New ^ ork \Villi<nii Moiiow X: Co . 1%8 
Sihfisioin, Shel I hr (jiving Tree New ^oik Har[HT ii: 

Rou. Puhlisheis. Inc . \9i)\ 
Iresselt, \h in UwDmdliee lllns Charles Robinson 

New ^oik SdiolastK B«)ok Ser\ ices. 1972 
Cdiv. Janue Nfa\ A Twe Is V/w lllus Mate Niniont 

New ^'oik Haiper ^ Row. Puhlisheis. hu . \ W) 
/ini. Mei^HTt S. and Maitin, \le\andei (. 'hffs A 

(fUidf to hitndidt imffXdV. ht'es llliis HoiotluM Bat 

lowr and S\ Bailowe New ^'oi k Coldt.i Pi ess. 

I9')2 

P(K*ins 

Brew ton. Saia. and Blew ton. [ohn h Smj^ a Sn of Sn- 
Kotv llius \'e!aB()«k NewVoik N!a( nidlan Pufihsh 
itig ( (> , Inc . I9V) 

a I honipson, l)oi<)th\ Bnmn "'\il)(>i l)a\ p IH 

I 
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b. Behn; Harry, "Trees." p 144 

c. Carr, Mary Jane. "The Big Swing-Tree Is Green 
f Again." p. 158 

Huffard, Grace T., and C^arlisle, laura M Mv Poetry 
Book. New \or^: Holt, Rinehari and Winston, inc.. . 
1956. 

a. Kilmer, Joyce. "Trees." p. 266. 

b. Davies, Mary Carolyn. "Be Different to Trees '* p 
269. 

c. Abbey, Henrv. "What Do We Plant?" p. 269 

d. Roberts, Elizabeth M«dox. "Strange Frees." p 
. 278. 

Unieriiieyer, Louis The Golden Treasury of Poetry llius 
Joan Walsh Anglund. New York: Golden Press, 
1^59, 

a. McCord, David. "Everytiine I Climb a Tree." p. 
253. 

b. Very, }onc^ "The Tree." 
Shoes 

Rose Merenda ^.^^'^ 
Kindergarten teacher 
Henry Barnard* Laboratory School 
Rhode Island College 
Providence, Rhode Island 

To a young child, shoes, and especially new shoes, 
have a f^. ticular magic. The oft-repeated, i have 
new shoes today" in a proud, awe-filled voice has 
launched many a school day, and sparked a 
keener look at everyone's shoes with excited con- 
versation. In our classroom, I usually read the fol- 
lowing poems. 

New Slioes * 
When i am walking down ihe sircct 
I do soty^e to watch niy teei. 
Perhaps you di> not know ilie news 
Mother has bouj^hi me fine new Hh(K\s! 
\lariorie Sevmour Watis 

New Shoes 

I have i^ew shoes m the fall- time 
And new ones in tlie spring. 
Whenever 1 wear m\ new shoes 
I alwavs have to sing 
AlK;e^Vilkins 

Early in the year the children rcjyonded well to 
these. As our poetry collection grew, we learned 
and enjoyed some fim-sounding texture words bv 
listening to the followmg: 



New Sh<>c> 
New shoes are slippei\ 
Polished and tripperv 
I like new slioes 
I like the blatk ones all aj^lovs 
From shmv heel Co sliun toe 
I like the white ones. loo. ihai leel 
\'ti\et\ from loe Kj heel 
I iike iheplam bnmn oiu^s tc pla\ in 
C»o to sthool and spepd ihe d.iv u? 
I like new shoes 
lima S Blatk 

Old Shoes 

Old shoes are lump> 
Scraithed up and Inimpv 
• I like old sh(X"s 
I like the wa\ '.n:.'\ bend and leel 
Wnnkle-v from loe to heel 
I like ihe wa\ ro one sa\s "no" 
When I scrape them on ihe loe 
I wear new shoes when I go out. 
But old ones when I itawl ahoiii ^ 
I like old slioes 
Irma S. Blatk 

Old shoes, to m\ kindergai ten children, were 
"more itin to plav in. to climb trees, to get dirty, to 
get sand- in, and ielt good." Somehow the> un- 
cierstood new shoes do not stav new for long. 
And, It really did not mattei. The subject of shoes 
as a theme for learning had aroused our curiosity. 
W^h\ not pursue it? 

For IIS, children's liteiatuie latilitated the plan- 
ning of Ill-depth miiltidisciplinarv cxperieiues. 
Storybooks made exceljent turn-on agents for this 
teacher and her vcningsters. An expansive web of 
resources and activities was readily spun. Reac- 
tions and responses to the stories about shoes 
stimulated, supported, and sustained imagina- 
tums, interests, and intellects. Step into our shoes, 
then, U) share and to appretTate with us 

We began by reading Sew Blue Shoes b\ Eve 
Rite and thoroughly enjo\ed the tnothev-ehild di-* 
alogue Amusefl at Rebeccas persistent e in want- 
ing the blue shoes, we rejoited at her decision to 
buy thein I bis was also a gocxl time to read llrida 
\\o\{Vs ]H}C\\\ Choosifig Shoes, and tot cunpare how 
the book and the poem were alike and not alike. 
Lve Rice's illustrations, sunple and precise, helped 
the (hildreti to organize and ai range a classroom 
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shoe store. ^'Playing shoe store" was always fun 
but serious busmess. At the same time the chil- 
^^dren acquired information about the common ob- 
fed, shoes; expanded communication skills: in- 
(creased understanding of social roles; and prac- 
- — Aiced math and loj^kai thinkirrg skills. Classifying, 
sorting, measuring, distinguishing left and right, 
the children gamed satisfaction from theif busy 
- activity 

.Our shoe store contained assorted grown-up 
shoes. Wearing different pairs fostered different 
feelings. One day I read Beatrice Schenk de 
Regniers*s shoe interlude What Can You Do with a 
Shoe? Dthghtful words and illustrations (Maurice 
vSendak's) blenched playfuil) and prompted the 
children to agree: Shoes are really to wear, of 
course. A "shoes are for" inventory elicited from 
the five year olds included 



i\ing 

{urnping 

butkhng 

nmnmg 

hoppmg 

walking 

polishing 

skipping 



geiHng (some new ones) 
keeping on 
feeling good in 
sleepnig (with shoes on) 
playing bdsehall 
puinng on 
galloping 
biiving 



Shoes must be a(ti\e, bus\ objects in a child's 
world' 

Presenting and discussing the twi> stories Where 
Is My Shoe^ and Angelas Sew Shoe^ helpetl children 
^ to relate to others kke themselves. Often stories 
such as these provide stimulus for teaching logical 
thinking' H^^MUg heard Where Is My Shoe?, the 
children offered several possible solutions for how 
the raccoon had t ken the little girl's ^hoe Re- 
questing only ^'shoes'* for one's birthcL.\ posed a 
(liffeient problem in Angelas Sexv Shoes. Confront- 
mg pn^blc^ns we ourselvt*^ (reate made an insiglit- 
ful group discussion. 

As we became more involved with oui shoe 
theme, we also learned people's shoes differ for 
work, pla\, cht;^ate. or geograpliical hnaMon For 
sharing time, children brought wooden and other 
foreign shoes With a pjyr of shinv red lacquered 
clogs in one hand, I lead Masa^o Maisuno's A 
Pair of Red Cdngs, I his tale of the author's own 
(h*ldhood was a wonderful introduction to a 
foieign author and a far awa> countrv. Vve also 
made ourselve a pan of clogs or getas from 
cardl)oard and . ibl>on Walking m our own tjetas 
helped us U) feci one (hffcrence in shoes and in 
people 



Another difference, a magical one perhaps, oc — 
curred when reading The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Elf magic in this stor\ time favorite inspired both 
the creation of a cobbler shop and creative 
dramatization. With the materials in our cobhl^i 
shop, the five year olds mtentlv practiced lacing, 
buckling, polishing, and hammeringl Of these, the 
favorite w as polishing their ow n' shoes Our prin- 
cipal came and, polished his, too! 

Within the friimework of the cobbler slvop, 
groups of children spontaneouslv dramati/e(f the 
story in their own delightful, serious, but accurate 
way. From this, they easily moved into a larger 
play, integrating music, instruments, art, and 
math, along with stoi vtelling. Freya Littleciale's il- 
lustrated book was then reference for sequence, 
costumes, and staging, Evervone had a turn to 
take it home. Throughout, the children demoVi- , 
strated that the magic nn>fxl an^ meaning of "do- 
ing for others " had captured them 

The color tone of several ntirsery rhvmes tfiat 
mention shoes particularly enticed the four veai 
olds. Of course. The Old Womaii in the Shoe was a 
favorite to recite, to plav act, and to recreate using 
construction paper I lie word "trouseis" lu Diddle, 
Diddle Dumpling fascinated them. The idea ot. 
going to bed with one ^hoe off and one on 
perplexed them. However, we cheerfullv re- 
sponded to the powerful rhythm m main phvsical , 
wavs. 

Extending word power is essential as well. After 
reading Cobbler, Cobbler a few times, I explored 
"cobbler " with these four year olds. A cobbler, 
the\ said, is someone who: 

Cr>hbs voul shoes and makes rhern new 

iwvs \(>ur shoes 

IS a shotMnakcr 

IS a shoe fixer 

IS a shoe mender ^ 
Indeed he i< All of these 

Always, Brian Wildsmith's vibrant illustrations ^' 
in Mother Goose pleased the childien It was inipor- : 
tant to foster appreciation of the splendid artistu 
quality of his interpretations. 

Fof my children and me, then, these and othei 
,u)rybooks, poems, and ihymes were and are nn- 
portant to oui learning about shoes old or 
new, real or pretend Our collection of shoes for 
"Show and Tell" had grown into a classroom 
"Shoe Museum ' to which our books were addecf 
Our field trip downtown to visit an actual shoe 
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Store and a nearbv cobbler shop had !ieatl\ laiai 
together our school world and the real world 

Certainly we had heard, seen, and fell much ni 
and through our sto^^ies and poems Shoes (ne 
shoes, but shoes as a theme for leaning in chil- 
dren's literature m^^de it possible to<rv\ea\e a ncli 
educational and aesthetic tapestr\ for m\ chil- 
dren. 

Children'^ Book Rejeiences 
Stones 

de Regniers. Beatrice Schenk What Can \ on Do ivtth a 
Shoe^ liius Maurice Scndak New ^Ork Harpci aiu! 
Brothers. 1955 

Gauike, Gloria Where Is A/y Shoe^ New ^ oi k Holt, 
Rinehart*anci VV >n. Inc , 196"^ 

Littledale* Fre\a. The Elves and the Shoemakef "eioUl and 
illustrated b Fre\a Lulled-''-', "^'cw ^--t^- Siholastu 
Book Services. 1975 

Matsuno. Majako A Pair vj Red r/t r-. New ^ otk Woild 
Publishing a <%0 

Rice. Lve AVu' Hue Shofs New ^'ork Matinill.ui Pub- 
lishing Co Inc . 1975 

Sndvch, t^]]^n. Shoe^ for Angela New ^'ork Follett Pub- 
lishing Co . 1962 

Poems 

"New Shoes" b\ Marjorie Scvmoui Waits Mint Po^ms to 
Read to the Ver\ Young vSelecled b\ Josette Funk 
New York Raiuiom House, Iiu , I96H ^ 

"New Shws" bv Alice Wilkins Let\'R^ad'1 ogrthct Potw^ 
Selected and tested b\ Helen A Bmwn and Han\ j 
Helimar,. N<fv. York Row Peieison and Co. 1949 

"Old Shoes*' and "Ne^ Shoes" fiom Rend SU Mou 
Stories (.ompiled b\ the Child Stud\ V^s()(iar1on 
1949,1977 New Yoik Thomas ^ Ciowell ( o 

"Choosing Shoes" b\ ifnda V/olle l.et\ tfijox Poett\ 
Selected b\ Rosalind Hughes Bosioii' Houghinii 
Mift^in Co, Iiu , l*r>8 



Fairy Tales 

Sh.iro'i C. ^r 

Da\ care te.i lei 

Babv Gator Da\ Care C Cniei 

Gainesville, Floricla 

Young children lo\e to hear stones icjd alourl 
After taking a ^aduate (lass in C'hildicMVs I iteia- 
lure 1 came to understand tlu^ nc^-d not onU to 
read, but lO thoroughlv in\r)i\e ( hildren with 
lx)()ks. 1 Ix'caPie conMiued ol the educational val- 
ues of fairv tf-les. especialK in ioMenng h(\dtln 
emotional de\ eir)pmcnt, altei uading Hettlc- 
heim's 1 he l \e\ of Iw hdfiftf fit (1977). and I le- 



sohed to find a wa\ to use fan \ tales as the basi-^ 
foi a pies'. F.ool (uriKiiluin 

I he (urru ulum at Bab\ G.Moi I)a\ CaieC.ciUer 
at the LiiiNeiMiN of Floiida centers around a 
w ^*kl\ dieme I shared nn idea of iinolMiig chil- 
dren with selected fair\ tales wul: in\ cowoikeis. 
rhev weie \e!\ eutbusiastu so we decided t(> 
start with "Cinderella" and plan actuities foi a 
different tale each week 

At our ueekl\ planning meeting w discussed 
()b)ecti\es for the cb'ldr . I hese incluck^d- 

1 a better understanding of the concepts "au- 
thor" and "illustrator" thicjgh exposuie to 
several xer^'ions of the same .stoiN, 

2 integration of as uian\ curruuluin areas as 
possif^le, 

3. uicr**'as^ci stoiNtelhiig abilav: 
4 stimuiation of diamatu pla\ l)ased on the 
storie*^. 

I he next step was to biainstoim possible ac- 
tnities. 1 hese are listed belovv All v ere im- 
plemented and were a huge success based on the 
ie\el of in\()l\ement of the children. This model 
could be used for other f.:'r\ tales and for iinolv- 
ing children with !iteratuie in «^eneral 

"Cindeiella" 
Books' 

Galdone, Paul Ciudmlla Mc (iiaw Hill. 197H, 

Peuault, Charles Cjiuieyelln ft lite Little (»la\\ 
ShppfK illustrated b\ \l<ucia Bxmn Patter- 
son. N I (Jiailes Sc'.hiiei 's St^ns. 1934 

Wall nisne\ \ersinn of Cindefelld 

The books \\ere lead at sepaiate stor\ sessions 
Children were encouiaged to discuss the stones 
and to find sinnlarities and ddfeiciues in the \ei^ 
sions 

Childien partuipaled in the folKnvmi^ actiMties, 

1 Consmution of a castlt^ and coacli with buge 

[)a( king boxes I c hildic n helped make and 

pauH these objc ( ts 
L* \cting out (be stoi\ m sni.dl gioups, so the 

( hildt en had lui ns to pla\ (liUcicnl parts 
H \faking anri dccoiating (p>wu'* lot Cuuleiella 

and file pi nn e 
\ Baking taits [oi (he "ball ' 
') Dancing with s(<n\c's !o tnusit 
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6. Making a Iknguage expe4ience chart about 
Cinderella. Ihe teacher simply asked the chil- 
dren to tell her what happened in the story. 
The tcaclu'i wrot^ down whatever the thihi 
said. 

7. "The Bair consisted of makeup, costumes, 
music, dancing, and refreshments. 

8 Taking children to see the play "Cinderella" at 
the local community college. The children re- 
ally paid attention and enjoyed it because thev 
knew the story. 

9. Picture* were taken of all these activities and a 
book was made for the children. 

"Snow White" 
Books: 

Grimm, Jacob. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
Illustrated by Wanda Gag, New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1938. 

Grimm, Jacob. Snow White, Illustrated by Trina 
Schart Hyman, translated by Paul Heins; Lit- 
tle, Brown & Ca, 1974 

Wajf Disney version of Snow White. 

* The castle was changed into the house of the 
seven dwarfs. A forest made of cardboard trees 

,with real haves (collected cn a nature walk) sur- 
rounded the couage. Other act vities indudcd 

1. Construction of one large and one small 
magic mirror. Heavy duty aluminum foil was 
placeJ over styrofoam plates. The children 
colored faces on the mirrors with markers. 

2. A bed for Snow White was made by turning 
the water table upside down. The children 
made flower^ out of colored tissue paper to 
surround the bed. 

3. "Poison apples" were made by dipping appfes 
on sticks int{) honey and rolling them into a 
mixture of wheat germ and nuts. The rec ipe 
for the apples wa5 nia^e with pictures as sym- 
b*>)s so the children could read the direction . 

A. Finger puppets were made with construction 
paper and miirl^ers. The teacher and children 
cut out the shapes of the chaiacters. The chil- 
dren colored them in. They were fastened like 

^ a ring to fit on the fingers. 

5. A language experience c hart was made in re- 
sponse to the teacher's statement, "Tell mc 
about Snow While ' 



6. Pictures were taken and a book was ruaclc 

7. Costumes were put in the ciiess-up corner so 
the children could dress for their paUs 

"Little Red Riding Hood" 
Bcx>k: 

Galdone, Paul Little Red Riding Hood Mc- , 
Graw-Hill, 1974. 

The dwarfs' cottage became (Grandma's house. 
The children helper' he teachers sew several red 
capes. Children chose from these actiMties: 

1. Acting out the storv takmg turns. 

2. rapc-recordmg each child's version of the 
story. 

3. Making fruit salad to take to (ii .iudma. 

4. Making paper bag puppets and a stage so 
children could act out the storv on their own 

5. Making characters out of pellon and markers, 
and leaving them bv the flannelboard for the 
children to use 

Children can benefit greath frc>m a svsteinatK 
program of involvement activities based on popu- 
lar fairy tales. This project demonstrates that with 
motivation and creativiU" teachers can help chil- 
dren "live" these stories m an exciting ^nd edma- 
tional way 

Professional Rrcjiing 

Abrahainson, Rahard 'Childien v l.iietaiurc Sc hol- 
arship. Impluaiions of Fa\ars (Md nud Tale " Lau- 
gmge Arts 502-4 

Aiihur, Anihonv " The Vsv^ of Beiielheini's J^r L'ses vj 
Enchantment " Language Arts 55 (197?^)' 455-59 

Beiielheim, Bruno Ihe L'ses of Emhantmenf The Mean- 
ing and Importame of Eam Tides Ne\v York. Random 
House, Inc , 1977 

Beiielheim, Biuno "The Imporiantc of Fair\ Tales" 
Wi/^/o- H6(1976)- 79-H4) . 

Favai, F /\.ulre. Chdd and Tale The Origins of Inteiest 
L'lbana, 111 - N.monal Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1977 ' ' * 

Guihne, John T. "Research View§. FaniasN as Puipose '* 
The Reading Teacher 32 (1978). 100-108 

fiuck, CharloUe S. Chddrens Literature m the Elementary 
School NVu Ycirk Holi, Rniehari and VVinsioii, Inc , 
1979. ■ cd . 

CrOonneh, Holiv O " 'Once L'pon a Tunc ihc ( lasS' 
room." Ln gunge Arts 55 (1978)^ 534-S7 

Sal/, Fli, and fohnson, James Traming^Mor fhcniat' 
tt-Fantas\ Ma\ m Cluiiuraih Disadvantagt rl C:hil 
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drcn Preliminary Resalts " 1973. ERIC No EI) 
086334. 

Yolen, Jane. "Shape Shifters Every Ch:ld\ Adventures 
in Fairy ^d\c%r Language Arts 55 (1978): 699-: 03 

Storytelling with Flannelboards ^ 

Patricia T. Carmean 
Kindergarten teacher 
Heritage Christian School 
Gainesville, Florida 

Preschool children develop vocabulary and lan- 
guage skills largely through imitation. What better 
« method to expand these skills than through the 
method of storytelling? When children have the 
opportunity to hear a large repertoire of stories in 
their early v^ars, it vill increase their appreciation 
of literature. 

Storytime is a daily activity in my kindergarten 
classroom. My goal is to encourage the children to 
begin telling their own stories. I begin b) intro- 
ducing wordless books (books with pictures but no 
prii4.*?d story linesV When introducing a wordless 
book, J share the book with the children while ask- 
ing for their comments. These comments are writ- 
ten down and the story is read again (Cullinan 
and Carmichael, Literature and Young Children, 
NCrE/l978). 

There are many techniques of storytelling. 
Children at approximately age five enjoy having 
something to manipulate. Therefore, one of the 
most popular styk ^ of storytelling at this age uses 
flannelboards. Flannelboards are inexpensive and 
easy to make. One of the mos' economical ways is 
to use an old receiving blanket for the flannel and 
staple it to corrugated cardboard. I hi.s board 
would be lightweight and easy for a child to man- 
euver. 

Felt, pellon. and tagboard make suitable figures 
for the flannelboard. Jf ^agboard is used, a strip 
of sandpaper or velcro can be attached in order 
lor the figures to adhere to the board. Figures can 
be traced from picture books or coloring books or 
drawn freehand. 

When using the aiethod of flannelgraph in tell- 
mg stories, I try to know the story well, 1 pradice 
reading it over and over. I don't memori/e, but I 
do retain key phrases and se(juence. I place the 
figures close at hand and practice placing them on 
the board and removing them at appropriate 
intervals during the story. When I am leady to 
pre.sent the story to the children, 1 tell the ^torv 
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and in*uHpulatc the pieces iiusell Then I repeat 
the story (or plav a tape recording of it) the fol- 
lowing day with children nianipulatiiig the pieces. 
The next time we do the storv , the children help 
tell It. .\s the dillerent children help tell the story 
and recall the events in sequence, they take turns 
putting up the various stor\ character pieces. 
With the teacher close b>, children gam ihe confi- 
dence that they might lack if ir\ing to attempt a 
story on their own. 

When selecting stones, I choose ^hose that ap- 
peal to children at kindeigarten age level. Some 
of the popular stories I used in my classroom were 
The Gingerbread Boy, Henny Penny, and Three Btlly 
Goats Gruff. On occasion, I made up stories that 
were prompted by situations in the classroom. Irl 
one instance the storv was about a bear cub who 
was kind and helpful, alwavs doing things for 
other people. This was used to motivate children 
to help their ciassm ites. 

After telhng a stor\, I leave the figures in a 
folder close to the flannelboard so that children 
can use them later in the day. You might make a 
cassette tape of the story to put in a listening 
center where the children can follow along in the 
book as they learn the stor>. Or. if it is a longer 
story, place the tape recorder by the flannelboard 
for the children' to play as the\ manipulate the 
pieces. When a cassette pl?yer is placed near the 
fiannelboard, children can recbrd themselves tell- 
ing stories, and then play it ba( k lor themselves 
and others. 

The children enjoyed manipulating the figures 
and repeating phrases of the slon that they re- 
called. As this became a lamiliar activity, the chil- 
dren expanded on stories the\ had heard, show- 
ing their own imagination. I his activity demon- 
striited u. the children that storytelling; is a 
pleasurable and acceptable activity, f hro.igh such 
shared activities the children began t ) develgp 
confidence in speaking before a gnuip, i.nci they 
learned to express their thoughts clearly. 

^Itei the u'ltrockictory clxi\, the flannel file fol- 
der (along with aru icientif \ing picture on the 
outside — gingerbread m<in, etc.) was put into a 
decorated cardboard box" 1 ( ardboard box can 
mc^re appropriately be called the "storv box," lor 
V can hold a wealth of hguits to stimulate a 
c uld's creative mind. It was .roi ed in a promineint 
place that was accessible to tlK- children. 

I he desire to tell stflfies should < ome from the 
child and no; be lequned ol the child b\ a teacher 
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or other adult. The stories tbe thUdrt^ii espenallv 
enjoy will be retold often. \/ 

After children have experieira^\elling stories 
with a riannelboard, it will not lie \o\± before thev 
will want to make some figiirVsVo accompany 
thetr own stories. Simple figures can be made 
from paper and backed with flannel Crayons or, 
preferably, magic markers can be used to color 
the pictures. * 

After having heard stories in school, a kinder- 
garten child in my classroom began improvising 
stories at home. At first she took a doll stroller 
and put a receiving blanket over it to make it look 
like a flannelboard. She used paper figures from 
Sunday School, or those she cut out of magazines, 
for her stor} charaw^ters. She copied stories that 
she had heard, first telling them to her imaginary 
friends and then later to her younger sister. When 
she had her sister as an audience, her stDrytelling 
intensified. 

I then suggested that the parent make a "real" 
flannelboard for her child. After the flannelboard 
was made, it became the center of attention. 
When the parent saw the excitement g'-netated b\ 
the board, she became involved in making felt 
figures lo use on the board. She made mommy, 
daddy, baby, trees, a house, a cat. a dog. etc.— 
what she thought of generally as a familv. Later 
she made up items from her daughter s suggcs- 
tions, 

The older daughter started using the boaid 
and figures, telling familiar stories in her own way 
to her vouiiger sister The children immediately 
made up stones on their own. In tlie l)eginning 
the voiinger sistei would smiplv put up ea(h fig- 
ure and name it. but later her stones started to 
emerge with a beginning, a middle, and an end- 

Storytelling has become a fun activity in this 
child's home. 1 hev like to tell stories to one 
another, and then lake turns bc^ng the teller or 
the listener. I hev also share ideas with other 
members of the famiU iiuludmg mommv. daddy, 
grandma, grafidpa. or anvone whose attention 
they (an cajnure for a few minutes. 

Making flannelgraphs can. therefore, oeome a 
p^irenr involvement activity. Simple instru( tions 
can be sent home on a ditto, or a flannelboai d- 
making workshop ( ould be held This would be 
an ideal time to of fei ideas on how to tell flafuiel- 
board stories. ^ 

Once a teacher has (olleded and stored a vvnie 
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range of fiannel stories, a system for 'checking 
out" a flannelboard and a box of story fif res 
could be set up. Then children could practice tell- 
ing their stories to parents, grandparents, and 
younger brothers or sisters. 1 his would be an ex- 
cellent way to fyster the language development of 
a younger sibling. Another idea would be to base 
a parent party once a month where, in addiiion to 
other things, students could perform their fian- 
nelboard stories 

List of Books Suitable for Flamielboard Stones 

Anderson, Paul S. Storstelline^ with the Flannel Hoard, Book 

One Minneapolis T S Denison Co , Ini , 1974 
Anderson, Paul S Stontelhng vuth the Flannel Board, Book 

Two Minneapolis, I S Dcnison ^sc Co , Inr , 1974 
i\<: ?'dnh. Tomii^. Pancakes for Breakjast NewVoik Hai- 

court Brate JovanoMth, hu . 1978. 
Cialdone. Paul. The Three £m\ Goat.s Gf., St'y\ ^oik 

Houghion Mifflin Co , 1973 ^ 
Cdldone, Paul The Horse, the Fox, and the Fwn Adapicd 
^ from The Fox and the Hoise h\ the Biolhers (iiinini 
\ New York Houghion Mifllin Co . 196H 
(iaidonc. Paul The Gmgerhiead Bo\ \eu \<nV 

Houghton Mifflin Co , 1975 
(ialdone. Paul 1 he Monkey and the Luxod.l { \ Jntaka 

Tale from India) York Houghton Mitilin (,o . 

The Rand M(\all\ Book of Favorite Rend-^i'ud Storn-s 

Chicago Rand MtNallv Sc Co . 1939 
Ro\, Ron Thfet I)u(ks ilent W'ondnin^ \v^^ 

Houghmn Mittlip Co , 1979 
The Three Btar^ and fifteen Other Stones Sclfdcd and il- 

kisiratc'd h\ Anne R<KkuflI Nfu Yoi k I bonus \ 

(.lovxcll Co . 1975 

Humor 

Charlotte A. Beckham 
Second grade* teacher 
Shell Klementar\ School 
Hawthorne, Floricla 

Childien rate humorous stones high among pie- 
ferred reachng (Hawkins, 1978) Humor theoiists 
seem to agree thai humor is deNelopinental. but 
ha\e not settled on the cognitive factors that in- 
fluence it oi the age levels M uhidi thev aie 
operating 

Hawkins iiu hides foiii caiegones of hunioi in 
< hilciien's liicTatuie. 

I Verbal the manipulation of language, siu h as 
plav on woicls, puns, )okes. sarcasm 
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2. Human Predicament: a situation in uhuli 
eitncr oneself or someone else anpeais f(H^lish 
or suffering from monientarv niisfottunc. 

3. Absurdity: ridiculous humor lacknig icason, 
including the preposterous and slapstick. 

4. Incongruity: a more subtle kind of humoi 
that associates recognized mcotnpatibles, rcl\- 
ing on ^logical relationships between people, 
objects, or ideas and their en\ironme!it. 

Appreciation for different t\pes of humor \ar- 
ies according to chronologual age. C>hildren s 
preference for verbal humor increases with age. 
Young children seem to prefer absiud humoi 
(Hawkins. 1978). 

My second grade class and I greatly enjo\c<^i our 
collection and studv of funny b(K)ks We gathci ed 
the books from our school library, pubjic librarv . 
home collections, and our own classrci^n lx)oks 
We set out to read and become in\ol\^i with as 
many humorous books as possible. Often our 
greatest enjoyment came from the storv and illus- 
tration alone. But at other times we became more 
invoKed with the book. Some examples follow 

Art activities can be used to enhance storv 
comprehension. B) taking the mam idea and 
using ouv own illustrations, we developed com- 
prehension accuracy . These activities iiuiuded 
({rawing with cra\(>n. chalk, paint, or magic 
marker. Piojects were done mclividualK and in 
small gro; )s. For more* elaborate cieations, clav, 
paper-mache. cloth, anci other inateri«ils v\ere 
used. 

For many humorous bcK)ks, die excellent illus- 
trations are as funny as the storv. Kven though we 
enjoy g(K)d illustrations, books without them pro- 
\'u^- a greater creative experience. An opportu- 
nity to use a b(X)k as a model for our own illustia- 
tions was picvided by Antmals Should Dvfimteh Sot 
Wear Clothing by Judi Barrett. This book is full c)f 
troubles thai plague animals wearing clothes The 
children were given the task of creating their own 
animal dilemmas using cravons, chalk, or inark- 
ers. They came up with an cKtopiis having trouble 
keeping on glove.s. an elephant''' too-tight diess, 
and many others We took these mdivKUhil illus-, 
trations. wrote a few lines to jotn them, cUid com- 
piled our own classroom b<K)ks 

Language experience activities .eem to be a )ov 
for the children when inc orpor«ited within a 
lighthearted stor\ I he initial •ac ti\itv is reading 
the stoiv, either silenllv oi aloud Listening to a 



storv being re«i(l .iloud is good j)iacnce lor listen- 
ing skills, as well as a positive lileialiire experi- 
ence Language mvulvement c.ln be both written 
and spoken with ou: funnv hooks I he c htlcfren 
can read the stoi\ and then, in ' iiuiil giouj)s. letell 
the storv to then peeis I his ie(|unes IkhIi com- 
prehension of tfie stoPv and skills for expressing 
thoughts. These coiuepts, hidden withtn an as- 
signment using a funnv hook, seem to magically 
(hange into a fnn-filled piivilege rather than 
anot her job to do 

IK similar piocedure is to ie«icl a fimiu book 
and then write a different eriding. version, orj 
sumniarv of it. Our special book for this activity 
was Hul)ert\ Hair-Raisntg Adventuie b\ Bill Peet. 
Hubert, the haiight\ lion, hui ned his mane by ac- 
cident I he other <mimals help with a ' ure of 
crocodile teais that cause his inane to g^row and 
grow — all over ever\wheie Ihe chilchen fell in 
love with this excellent book .'\fter many 
readings, aloud and silenth . we decide'^ to help 
Hubert with our ovvn magic mane- ;i owing cures 
I bus, a rreatne writing assignment vvas concealed 
within a fun-filled t«isk. I he tluldien had a great 
time. I hen cures mduded m«igic sh«mip(K), fish 
sc«iles, prune juice, etc. Iheir sioiies rangec! in 
leiigth from <i paragraph to two p«iges. 

Or«ir:i«itic expression is enhanced b\ ^unnv 
books' I hesc «ic4iMties can r«mge from simple, 
short role pLivmg to skits and plavs We found a 
bool tliat was ideal foi shoit role plav ing, Dozew m 
the Ihiondofks bv Wilson (»«ige 1 his stor\ i elates in 
,!i\me what happens when <\ ihiet decides to rob a 
de«if f«irnier I he stoi\ cenieis on noises and the 
deaf f«ii mer's fiffim experiences Ihe (hildreii 
acted out paits of the stoiv siah as the scjueaky 
w<igon, the wiie \ellmg iit the poor fanner so he 
(an lie«ir her, etc I he rlume «uul lepetition al- 
lowed the otfiei (hildren to ( hiine m <tt times in a 
(h()r«ii spe«ikiiig manner 

Lsmg involvement «ictivme^ with d funnv b(H)k 
IS no diffeient tfi«m using diem with «inv other lit- 
eiatuie form Fiiniu stones seem to make an\ ac- 
tivitv moie lelaxed, enjovaf)le, and produdive 
Ideas for storv mvohement seem to he hidden 
withm e«i( h book. rea(l\ to )ump out «it noii «it «in\ 
time. I Ins ilexibilitv liom loutme «ippeals to 
voting ( hildreii It provides gre«it Icmi mng and en- 
jov ment 

We ha\e mduded ,\ list of some ol <»ui f«ivorite 
funnv h(M)ks foi \ou to eujov ,.nd tist-, Oui list of 
funnv lx>oks is still giowin^ 
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Absurdity Humor 

Allard, Harry. The Stupids Step Out. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1974. 

The Stupid family and their dog. Kitty, have a 

fun-filled day doing ridiculous things. 
Barrett, Judith. Animals Should Definitely Not WPar 

Clothing. New York: Atheneum Publishers, 

1970. 

If aYiimal? did ^^ear clothing like we do, they 
just might get into a lot of trouble. This book is 
full of t^eir troubles. 

Heweu, Anita. Mn. Mopples Washing Line. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966.' 
The wmd plays an awful trick on Mrs. Mopple 
when it blows her wash off the line to some 
ver\ strange places. 

McPhail, David, The Bears Toothache. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown &Co., 1972- 

A young boy helps a bear overcome his tooth- 
ache. . 

Parish, Peggy. Good Work, /kn^lta Bedelia. New 
York: Greenwillow Books, 1976. 
Literal-minded Amelia Bedelia. the house- 
keeper, carries out her list of chores in an up- 
side down fashion. 

Peet', Bill. Chester the Worldly Pig. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifnin Co., 1965. 

Chester was unhappy being a plain pig. He'd 
rather be a circus star.^ 
Peet, Bill. How Droofus the Dragon Lost Hts Head^ 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co » 1971. 
D rjofus liv-es on a farm with a little boy. He 
gets mto a most comical situation while helpmg 
the king. 

Peet, Bill. The Spooky Tad of Premtt Peacock. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1973. 
Prewitt has trouble with his tail feathers. In- 
stead of their bemg beautiful, their design 
torms a spooky face. 

Peet, Bill. Whmgdingdilly. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 197a 

Scamp is tired of being a plain do^, so Zildy the 
witch zaps him into a mixture of various ani- 
mals—a whingdingdilly. 
Sijjne, Rosetta. Became the Bug Went Ka-choo! New 
York: Rand(»m House. Inc., 1975. 
I he mere sneeze of a bug triggers a chain reac- 
tion involving, among others, cows, turtles, 
poliienien, and an entire parade. 



Williamson, Jane. The Trouble with Alanc. New 
York: Farrai, Straus Giroux, Inc., 1975. 
Alaric doesn't wani lo be a dog; he wants t( ^>e 
a person. Soon he discovers that being a person 
isn't the treat he thought it would be 

p', Human Predicament Humor 

Berenstain, Stan, and Berenstain, Jan. The Bears* 
Picnic. New York* Random House, Inc , 1966. 
Papa bear takes his tamily on another comical 
adventure, a picnic. 
Gackcnbach, Dick. Hound and Bear. New York: 
Houghton Mifnin Co., 1976. 
Hound and Bear are very ^)od friends until 
Hound pla\s one practical joke t(K) many on 
Bear. 

Gagei Wilson. Squash Pie. New York: Greenwillov^ 
4 Books, 1976. 

Someone kept stealing the farmer's squash so 
he couldn't make squash pie. 
Lobel, Arnold. A Treeful oj Pigs. New York: 
Greenwillow Books 1979. 
A farmer's wife uses drastic measures to get her 
fliusband to abandon his lazy ways. 
Mayei , Mercer. Liza Lou and the Yeller Belly Swamp 
Ne V York: Scholastic Bpok Services, 1976. 
With her (juick thinking, Liza Lou manages to 
outwit all the haunts, gObblv gooks. witches, 
and devils in the Yeller Belly Swamp, 
Meyers, Bernice. Not Thus Bear! New York: Scho- 
lastic Book Services, 1971. 
Dressed in a lurrv hat and coat, little Herman 
l(M>ks just like a bear. He is mistaken by a bear 
family for **Cousin Julius.*' 
Peet, Bill. The Wump World. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co.. 1970. 

rhe peaceful wumps. small animals. liNcd in 
their grassy, clean wuinp world until the Pollu- 
tians fiom the planet Pollutus came and piy\' 
luted their world. 
Sl()b*>dkina, Esphyr. Caps for Sale Reading, Mass.' 
Addison-Weslev Publishing Co, Inc., 194^. 
A cap peddler has trouble with monke^ s taking 
his taps 

Spier, Peter. Oh, Were Thn Ever Happy' Neu York 
DoublecLn &: Co. Inc.. 197H. 
One Saturday morning while their parents arc 
awav, the three Noonan children decide !<» 
paint th.' house. Whai a mess' 
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Waber» Bernard. Ira Sleeps ^Over Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 197k.. 
Ira s first invitation to spend the i^ight with his 
friend causes a problem He tan't decide 
whether to take his Teddy Bear or leave it at 
home. 

Verbal Humor 

Gage, Wilson. Down in the Boonducks New York 
Greenwillow Books, 1977. 
« ' Relates in rhyme what happens when a ihief 

decides to rob a deaf farmer. ^ 

Peet, Bill. HuberVs Hair-Raising Adventure. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959. 
Hubert, the haught) lion, burned his mane bv 
^ accident. The animals help with a ( u^e of 

crocodile tears that cause his mane to grow and 
grow — all over everywhere. 

Ressner, Phil. Augmt Explains, New York Harper 
&: Row, Publishers. Inc., 1963. 
August, an old wise bear, explains to \oung 
Ted bear what it would be like to be a little bov 
Comical descriptions and illustrations from the 
lAtle bear s imagination 

Rejerence 

Hawkins, Karla J. "Elementary S(h(K>l Children's 
Preference for Selected Elements of Humor in 
Children s Books" Speech delivered aijhe An- 
nual Convention of the National Council oi 
Teachers ol English, Kansas City, Kansas. 
1978. 

Weather 

Elizabeth L. Woisham 
Third grade teacher 
Prairie View Elementarv 
(iainesville, Florida 

Trade books can l)e of great benefit to a teat her 
'\iio IS attempting to supplement a ciiri Kiiliini 
area siuh as science I found trade fK)()ks to he of 
immeasurable value with mv third-grade dass f>e- 
caiise the majoritv of mv students ha<l ditf'ailiv 
reading aiul comprehending the thiui-grade sci- 
ence text, i fiis meant that motivation loi scieiue 
and interest in science activities was at an all-time 
low. 1 dt tided to review inv situation 
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The siiulenls in mv class lepiesenl a wide I 
range of abilities .'\t the beginning of the vear, » 
69^^ were reading belou gia^^ level. Of those *| 
below grade level, 35^? \Nere leaciing a full vear I 
below grade level, and 27S' weie leading a vear^ 
and-a-half below grade level Also* during the 
vear the school population fluctuates, vvhich af- I 
fects reading groups and curriculum areas. This ^' 
instabilitv is alsf) influeiued bv ihe assignment 
and/or leassignment of children in various Excep- I 
tional Student Educational Programs Con- | 
sequently, many of mv students were* not good 
auditory learners. Their attention spans were lim- 
ited and they had trouble silting stili. 

However, this group has seveial positive attri- 
butes. Even though the majority of them lest low 
on reading skills, all students enjoy Silent Sus- j 
tained Reading I try U) have two flfteen-minure I 
sessions a week All the children are enthusiastic 
about finding a book and reacimg during this | 



B<K>k Wiathn All iunnul Nanu- 

Sheet #1 D.iK 

I (j) ^)) What happens uhrri th(* suii shines whetc* 

\<)u li\e' 

"1 i\> 12) \Vh\ IS e\(*i \thm^ (oolej ai ni^ht*' 

\\ {p If)) Wh.ii ;\\<> ihiii);?** hei}) make umuI'" 

\ <p 18) What kitui of ait pushes up pa}Kt oxei a 

hght \m\h'-' ~ ^ 

") ( [) 2 n U hal IS ail aneiuomeiei " . _ 

6 (l> 'J 7) Uli.tt iloes a wnid \aiK tell ms? 

7 <p. J>) Put the (htec nous in the- n^rht Ixixes of i his 
'.Miui \akie I fien (olcn ii 
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time, and they are also very interested m learning 
and completing assignments. 

Using this information, I thought about dif- 
ferent ways I f ould supplement the sthool text for 
my science unit on weather. In the sch(K)l library I 
found a very good selection of trade books on 
weather, ranging from easy reading to difficult. 
The f'jur books I found most useful were: 

Kinney, Jean, and Kinne>i, Cle. ^'hat Ones the 
Claud Do? Young Scott Books, 1967. 

Pine, Tillie S., and Levine, Joseph. Weather All 
Around. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966. 

Polgreen, John, and Polgreen, Cathy. Thunder and 
Lightening. Doubleday & Co., Ire, 1963. 

Tannehill, Ivan Ray. All about the Weather Ran- 
dom Hou'^e, Inc., 1953. 

I decided to correlate the books with some teach- 
er-made worksheets and make them easily acces- 
sible to the students. The questions were listed bv 
page in the order the\ could be found in the 
book. I hoped in this way to interest stitdent^in 
actually reading the book instead of merely 
ping back and forth searching for answers. A 
sample worksheet is given in figure 17. 

I started my science "renter* with four books. 
Each b(K)k had at least one worksheet and one of 
the longer booVs had two. Worksheets were 
placed in labelled Inanila foldeis near the appro- 
priate books, I put the following directions on the 
wall: 




'Science Smartie^" 

the 6arae ntxmf^e*. 
3. W f»9& number 



this procedure hv Mv^<x out the following (jues- 
tionnaiie: 

1 1)1(1 vou go to the- sdeiKf table and do a u(»ik- 
shect'^ Vts No 

2 How inhnv \i()rksheet«s c}hI vou do*' — 

3 Do \ou like to be able lo tiiid the answers uithout 
the teadier leading to vou? 

Yes Mavbe No 

4 Do \ou wani scicntc woiksheels ioi our unit on 
aminalsr Yes No 

5. Do vou like having books in the room tioin the li- 
braiv about v\hat we arc stiulMng*' Ves No 

6 li so. whv do vou like havuig books in the room 
about ihe things we studv*' 

In response to question number six^^^^ttTTTtr^aid, 
"Because when 1 am done [with work] 1 can 
get one and study and the picture^s are good." 
Marv said, 'i just like to read the books cause it 
learn me more." Mike said, "1 like to read them 
because thcv are good." l oni didn'4 agree. He 
said, "i don't like to have library books!" 

It took me onlv three hours one afternoon to 
set up and organi/e this program. *f'or those three 
hours I feel that nn st^udents increased tl/eir 
interests in science, hteiature, and sch(/ol! 



After using these niateiials for seveial weeks, I 
gave mv students an oppoitunitv to (omnienl on 



Sharing Anansi the Spider 

Flisc \uc( 1 

Third grade teac hei 

Prince (ieoigf^s Countv Schools 

Marvland 

AmniM theSpuler is adapted from the Ashanli folk- 
tale and illustrated hv (;eiaid McDermott (New 
York- Holt, Rinehart and VVinsloiy Int , 1976). 
Anansi is a vain and foolish spi lei who is con- 
stantlv getting into trouble. Foitu lateh, he has six 
\er\ wise sons who are both t ikiited and re- 
sourceful. AnansiN sons are ke|t bnsv res( uing 
him from Ins predicaments, but tSlb^s storv all six 
sons are needed when Anansi is svCallf)wed b\ a 
fish 

Sharm^ the Ihinl , ith K I Sfitdrnt^ 

Share the book AwmM the Spidn h\ leadmg the 
text slowh wlide eiijoving the dlusti atroiis with the 
(hddren. This intioduc tion is a sensoiv approach, 
not an analvsis' 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR GLOVE PITPLTS 

1 Take a black garden glove and stuff the fingers uiih 
^otton. 

2 Tie off the stuffed ends with black varn 

3 Attach black yarn "legs/* plastic "e>es'' from a craft 
store, or other felt glue-on features 

4 Put on the glove and tell an "Anansi" stor\ 



INSIRrCnONSFOR IRA^H-BAG COM I MF 

1 I ake a large green plastu trash bag and slash enough 
of the dosed end to fit o\er student's htwd 

2 Make long cuts into the trash bag's open end to 
simulate spider's "legs ' 

3 Put the trash bag r)\ei student's he.id, and enact an 
Anansi stor\ 



Figure IS (rlove pupfH'ts ancl tra^h bag c<>sn/mfs 



*7w 
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1. Talk about: Colors (magenta, turquoise, and 
other unusual ones); ^iders (what they look 
like; number of legs; their webs); and Africa 
(where it is; the climate). Encourage verbaliz- 
ing information children already have 

2. Do an experience story: "Anansj the Spider 
reminds me uf . . . '; "If I had crayons to color 
Anansi the Spider, I would choose . . . ." 

3. Make Anansi's family with black felt and yarn; 
stuff bodies with cotton and hang the finished 
products in windows or from the ceiling. 

4. Name Anansi's children (Cushion, etc.). Then 
add children, grandchildren, nieces, and 
nephews and '*name" them according to their 
talents or work. 

5. Invite a storyteller (grio) to come in African 
garments and tell additional Anansi stories. 

Sharing the Book mth Gtades 2 and 3 

There are host of activities the teacher can use 
at this level *io extend students' experience with 
this and othejj stories. They progress in complex- 
ity from discussion of colors to creative dramatics 
to bookmaking. The teacher is best qualified to 
pick and choose according to each group's inter- 
ests and abilities. 

• I. Prepare a color analysis Have students de- 
scribe the feelings they h^e from different 
colors. What colors make people feel hot or 
cold? Sleepy or lively? Survey the gfoup and 
make a poster/collage for each emotion. 

2. Plan a "What if . . ." story, such as, '*What if 
Anansi met Charlotte?" (from Charlotte's Web). 

.S. Mak^ puppets of Anansi using old black 
gloves (^ee fig. 18). Prepare a puppet show for 
presentation to other groups. 
, 4. Make trash-bag costumes from plastic trash 
bags, tutting strips to indicate spider legs (see 
/ig. 18). Do improvisational rote play of 
Anansi, his wife, and his children in a typical 
predicament. 

5. Write an Anansi the Spider Joke Book using 
the popular "elepharit joke'* format. 

f). Write a group story about Anansi and his 
children. 

The last two suggestions can lorm the basis for a 
project that will not onl) extend the story and en- 



tourage creativity, but will provide students with a 
basic introduction to the art of bookmaking. It is 
important that the teacher become familiar with 
some of the terminology and protedures for mak- 
ing a book. Some useful references, which are also 
appropriate to give to students at this level, are 
Pencil ^0 Press: How This Book Came to Be by Mar- 
jorie Spector (New York: Lothrop, Lee &, 
Shepard, 1975) and/*nn/a Book, written and illus- 
trated by Heinz Kurth (Middlesex, England: Puf- 
fin Books, 1975). Also, several excellent films are 
available from Weston WockIs Studios (389 New- 
ton Turnpike, Weston, CT 06883). 

Introduce the class to the idea of making a 
book by emphasizing the aspect of illustrating. 

1. Show the sound filmstrip The Preparation of a 
Graphic (Weston Woods) in which Gerald 
McDermott describes and demonstrates his 
unique art st\' ^ 

2. Show the sound filmstrip Anansi the Spider 
(Weston Woods), pausing on frames to discuss 
the applications of McDermott's artistic t^ch- 
nujues (i.e , geometric shapes, colors, etc.) 

3. If you have not already done so, suggest cre« - 
ing a group story in the folktale tradition. Use 
the overhead prelector, offer the phrase 
"Once there was,. . and elicit the storv irom 
the group. 

4. When the story is written, lorm groups to 
sketch the major characters in the storv. (Re- 
source: Kd ¥.mhcr\\\ Drawing Book of Faces) 

^. When each group has decided on a composite 
sketcn of the major characters, the drawings 
are presented to the entire class to sketch. 
(This brings unity and consistency to die illus- 
trations.) 

6. Give a simple explanation cjf how a bcK)k is 
put together by handing out a list of vocabu- 
lary and discussing each term's definition and 
place in the bookmaking process. Shoumg 
piL ures from reference books as well as 
examples from a local print shop will help 
students see how all the pieces fit Suggestions 
for a \ocahulary list include* 

rough mamiscrip! |)ivss shet-is 

ivped nianus<npi folded and gaihcr'-d 
gallcvs pagfs (f and g's) 

duiTunv finished book 

[)agc pjoofs l)()(>k |a( kri 
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Additional terms referring to specific parts of 
a finished book should be discussed. Students 
could locate these elements in any book on 
their desks. 



Title page 

(and half-title page) 
Copyright page 
Table of Contents 



Dedication 
Index 

_End papers 



7. Prepare copy for the title page, contents, etc. 
for the group story. 

8. Decide how much text should go on each 
page. Then assign individuals or groups 
specific pages to prepare, including a dummy 
for approval and a finished pr^uct. When all 
the text and illustrations have been assembled, 
the book«r are ready for binding. 

9^When children take the time to refine their 
writings and drawings, the least we can do is 
help them make a permanent binding/for 
their production. Books bound with yarn and 
construction paper don't last very long. Make 
the pages out of very sturdy paper or oak tag. 
Either take the book to a copy center and %ave 
a spiral binding made for it (be sure to allot 
space for margins) or bind in the following 
fashion: 

a. Sew the inside pages together with a sew- 
ing machine or staple them together. Ac- 



tually. It is bettet if pages die long pieces of 
papet folded at the center and stitched to- 
gether. 

b Make the cover b\ cutting t^vo pieces of 
sturdy cardboard jusi larger than the in- 
side pages. 

c. Tape the cardboard together at the bind- 
ing with cloth tape (not masking tape) leav- 
ing at least V2" of space between the pieces 
for the back binding. 

d. Cut contact paper or fabric larger than the 
entire cover. Wrap it around the 
cardboard to make an outer cover. Using 
cloth tape or plastic tape, ta(pe the first 
page to the front cover and the |ast page to 
4fee back cover. Or, to ^ive the b<>ok a more 
finished appearance, use fabric or heavy 
paper to for^^ .a papers. 

The last step is the best: read, share, and enjoy! 



Additwjial Film Resouries 

Evaluation of a Graphic Concept The Stonecutter Weston. 
VVckkIs Sigiiature Collection. C^ralc} McDermoli. SF 
454C. $H0 00. 

How a Picture Boolt h Made VVVsion Woods Signature 
Collection, (ierald Mcnerrnoii and Sieveii Kellogg. 
SF451C. SmOO 
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7 PARENTS, VOLUNTEERS, AND AIDES: 
HUMAN RESOURCES FOR 
A LITERATURE PROGRAM 



Linda Leonard Lamme 
University of Florida 



To help youngsters appreciate and comprehend 
literature most effectively, and to provide lots of 
**stretching" extension opportunities, you need to 
utilize many resources, both human and media. 
One adult simpi) can't give a group of young 
children all of the one-to-one attention i(^t the 
acquisition of prereading and beginning reding 
skills and tRe love of literature icqi:ires. Nor can 
one classroom teacher provide the clost warm, 
physical eneouiiters that surround the lap reading 
experience. Also, since more and more parents 
work, and since more children are growing up in 
one-parent faifiilies, less time is available at home 
for otie-to-one experiences with books, writing, 
playing with manipulative letters, cooking, and all 
the other experiences that expose young children 
to printed language. Therefore, more of these 
types of experiences need to be provided at 
school, where many teachers rely on the help of 
volunteers and paraprofessionals. 

Professionals 

Within your own school or tenter there are pro- 
fessionals who very likely could contribute to your 
literature program, either on a volunteer basis or 
as part of their jobs. Survey your entire staff. Find 
out who can sing, play a musical instrument, 
draw, and tell stories. Exchange your talents with 
those of another teacher who might put variety 
into your class's literature curriculum. This way 
children in the school or center benefit from the 
skills and abilities of many staff members. As an 
added behefit, the school personnel can become 
closer, more like a family. One teacher might sing 



songs from children's books with your class while 
yo i-read aloud to that teacher's class. 

The school librarian is probably the most im- 
portant human resource for your literature pro- 
gram. The librarian is likely to be a skilled oral 
r^:*<ler and storyteller. He or she is familiar with a 
variety of new books that most teachers don't take 
the time to monitor. While visits to the library/ 
media center should be regularly scheduled, one 
might also invite the librarian into the classroom 
on a regular basL>. If you stay in the room when 
the librarian visits, you might pick up some tips on 
reading aloud or storytelling b) observing the li- 
brarian. Also, librarians are usually willing to help 
you find and borrow b(X)ks for topics of study and 
for individual children. In one school, each 
teacher gives the librarian unit topics two weeks 
before the start of the unit and the librarian holds 
back books on that topic from circulation for the 
exclusive use of that class. 

Another professional often willing to help is a 
nearby university professor of children's litera- 
ture, elementary education, or early childhood 
education. Often you can earn inservice points or 
university or college credits for upgrading your 
literature program. You might attempt such proj- 
ects as improving your skill as an oral reader or 
storvtellcr, providing puppetry or dramatization 
opportunities for your class, extending your 
kiX)wledge of c^iildren's books and media, or de- 
veloping a parent program. These professionals 
are often sources for recent bibliographies and/or 
teaching ideas. Sometimes an intern or children's 
literature student w»ll be assigned to a classroom 
to experiment with hterature ideas. 
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Aides and Volunteers 

Aides and volunteers can help to provide a pro-' 
gram that will meet the needs ol children in a 
class of nursery or primary age children. How- 
ever, using aides or volunteers requires back- 
ground and skills in peer management that may 
be a new challenge not covered in the previous 
training of most early childhood teachers. The 
following are some simple suggestions and 
guideline^-4P'' using others to enrich your class- 
room/^ ^'Oi ' 

If you are fortunate enough to teach in a school 
that hires aides to help you, you have a head start. 
But even if you have an aide, you will probably 
want to recruit some volunteers. 

What Can Aides and Volunteers Do? 

The first step in using aides and volunteers is to 
make a list of activities that you do currentH or 
V Lild like to do, but that someone else could do 
tor you. Such a list might look like this: 

read lap stories to individual children 

act as scribes taking dictation trom children 

gather more books for the classroom hbrar\ 

make props for dr.*ma kits to acc(>mpan\ stones 

make a pu 'oet theatre and puppets toi a toiktalc 

find some gtxxi books on 'bugs" 

make a teltl)oard 

make leltboard characters tor a st<>r\ 
listen to some beginning readers read aloud 
read aloud to a small gioup ot children 
take five children to the hl)rai v/niedia center 
make s(mie bookshehes 
lepair old lx>(>ks 

organi/e a tundiaiser to bu\ books o] to establish a 
RIP |)iogiam (desciibed later ni this (hapici) 
tape-ie(or(l mdiMdual children telling stones 

Anv ol the adixities mentioned in chapter three 
might be done with aide or volunteer. 

Then go back ov^i vour list and (leiermine 
which tasks are ong<^ing, rc(|uiring regular, leli- 
able weekh or daily assistance, and which are 
short projects, allowing volunteers to work on 
their own at nigiii or on weekends, Sometimes 
working with one child is less threatening foi 
parent or senior citizen who has not recently bee, 
in an eall\ (hi^'hood classroom than woiking 
with a group might he. Since many children get 
little positive one-to-one attention v\ith books at 



home, getting Nohintet is foi indivuiual work i> 
ver\ important. 

Another tvpe ol voluritwi is the guest speaker. 
Working parents are nioie likeK to be able to 
share their hobbies oi. careers than to be regular 
volunteers A simple (juestioonaiie might unco\er 
a number of willing guests Integiating then ex- 
pertise into youi literature curriculum bv finding 
books and magazines on these topics greatly en- 
hances learning on these special occasions For 
eveiy guest speaker or field trip, the (hildic 
should have lots of reading. \Miting, listening, and 
talking experiences to expand their learning. 

For the parent who works full time there are 
innumerable things that might be done at home 
or on weekends to support the literature pro 
gram. Mar> Siders. a teacher at P. K Yonge Lab 
School at the University of Florida, has parents 
sign up for cc^mmittees at th.- beginning of each 
school year. She makes it deai to the parents that 
it IS their classroom, not just hers. Parents sign up 
for the construc-ion coniniittee, the iund-raising 
comir Mee, the classroom volunteer < ommittee, 
the instructKmal re'^ource committee, the trans- 
portation commitiee, t4ie refreshment ccmunittee 
etc. 

leachers uho use this approach find parents 
who will donate a Satuichn to build things foi the 
classroom, such as bookshelves, a reading loft, a 
puppet theatre, flannelboai <is and characters, or 
props for dramatK pla\ to accoinpan\ Moiies. All 
these enhance a literature piograin and at the 
same time cieatc the feeling of. our" classroom. 
Participants (buildeis and c hildien as well) have a 
picnic lunch together and develop a h<ippv espi it 
de corps. 

Feachers cdteii aie vMth< ut iunds to do the 
things thev would like U) do with voung childien 
A good literature curiicuhiin needs manv. mam 
children's books Books ue e\pensK\e A re- 
sourceful tea< hei will find niaiiv inexpensive vsavs 
to add to the dassioom libraiv. but even ine\pen- 
sive wavs need iinchng A good liieialure c ni - 
ne uhmi invc);ves voung chilchcMi with books m a 
variety of v\avs. Proos. flaunelboaid characters, 
dress-ups. puppets, niateiials O) make books — all 
these supplemental V mate! mIs c an becostiv Some 
patents who don't have ihe tnne or inteiest to do 
classroom volunteei woik vsill glacilv voluOteei to 
mn fund-raising activities su(h as garage sales, cai 
vsashes. and bake sales I'arent gioups aie fie- 
'jueiJii\ the sponsois ol R\\ (Reading Is Funda- 
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ment^) programs that, with federal subsidies, dis- 
ipiSutc free books to classes of yciung children. 
- Some parents who work full time might be will- 
ing to make things for your classroom at ni^ht or 
on weekends. Mary Siders has a parent folder 
hung by tjhe side of her classrwm door, in it are 
directions for her "instructional resource comr^Mt- 
tee" to make thing*; she needs m her classroom 
Given clear directions and patterns, parents eo'jld 
make puppets, props, tlannelboarc^ characters, 
games, learning center tapes of stories, and other 
materials for the literature program Young chil- 
dren are eager to demonstrate the game that their 
faniily made at home for the classroom. 

There are many ways a resourceful teacher can 
use parent volunteers in addition to classroom 
volunteering. It helps if you clearly describe to 
parents what needs to be done and the time it will 
take. Offer paren, choices about how they can 
serve their child*s classroom. 



Recruiting Volunteers 

Make a list of all the possible plate^ you might go 
to recruit volunteers for these tasks. You might 
include: 

parents senior citi/ens 

peers retired leathers 

children in older classes volunteer agencies 
students from a nearbv 
colle^^e or uni\ersitv 

The method of recruiting for each group will dif- 
fer* Will you make a phone call, send a letter 
home, or attend a meeting of the group to'^xplain 
your neeclj>? Here is a sample letter: v 

Dear Senior C'.iti/en, ^ 

Our kindergarten class r.eeds volmueei ht 
have a large, comfortable roc kin t chaii and need 
volunteers at :^nv iirne of the dav to come in and ' 
lead to individuil childien. Mariv of our children 
are not read to at home, so ihey really need someone 
lo read just to them 

We could also use volunteers'lo write for the chil- 
dren who cani<ot write You would have to be able to 
- print whai each child savs about Ins or her picture^., 
n \ou tai^ volunteer, please complete ilus foim 



Name — 

A(U!ress' 

Phone 

I volunteer to . 



lead to a ch:ld 
v\nle for a child 



Available' (circle times vou .ire tree) 

\londav moi ning aiteinoon 
Fuesdav nioi nlng attei noon 
VVednesdaV morning atteinoon 
Ihiirsdav monnng aitcMnoon 
friclav MKirning atteinoon 
•Do vou need ti ansp()rtrUic)n''' 
ves no 

It is better to start out small because each volun- 
teer and aide will need orientatum to understand 
the ground rules of vour classroom, the expecta- 
tions you have of the children and the adulis and 
the organization of your program You might de- 
cide to have an orientatior. meeting for all of vour 
volunt^^ers and aides or to talk, with eacTi one indi- 
vidualh. In some cases (like lap reading) vouMI 
wani lo l»e sure there is a personality match Iv- 
tween child and adult. 

A volunteer should be asked to come in a bii 
early to get instrrctions, either verbal or written, 
and to take five minutes ai the end lo eiiiier tell 
yod 6? write up what happened so thai you can 
carefully monitor the work of the volunteei and 
express appreciation for the work done 

Training Aules and Volunteers 

Aides and volunteers will need training Kven 
those who are fs)rmer classroom teachers can use 
refresher |X)ints. How you train will Depend upon 
le tasks vou have the individuals do. You might 
hold a group meeting, give the volunteers a 
handout to read, or assign them some reading in a 
published work relating to ihe task at hand. 

Some volunteers may never have worked wuh 
childien or large groups of children the same age 
in the same room. ,Some need some preparation 
f(ir the exj^eriences they are about to eir ounter. 
An excellent idea, if the school facilities allow for 
it, IS to videotape the clasj? for a period. I hen 
share the principles or theory about child devel- 
opment appropriate to the videotaped scenes in a 
training s'^ssion. This intrcKiuces volunteers to ihe 
actual ( hiidren with whom they will he working 
and provides background for all woik with chil- 
dren. 

Another example is ihai all volunteers in- 
terested m lap reading could read aloud lo each 
other in pairs. Ihe sessicm could \yc taped and 
critiqued b> the \ ^duuteers. If this proves too 
thR\Uening, videotape yourself reading a laj) 
s»oTy and point oiii good lap leadnig ledinujues 
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\(iulls \s!i(> (I not lead vscli should br ciunui- 
aged lo shaic odui asptrts mI \\w hook cxjx'n 
ciKC with rhildrtMi Ask ifuin what ilicv tec! (om- 
t()rtal)k' rioni^ I hc\ ( ould he p.nicrl uith a 
reader tr* woir uith a siik^ K^'*^M^ (luldicii, 
discussii^g du- tares aticr lht- fusi uMdui^^ of 
the storN I he ideal is •(» inid t woikahle inat(h 
between ih" \ohjrnee/ s skills and ahihiies and 
\our flassiooni fueds In afiv <as(\ von m11 want 
to ()bser\e \oui aides and \oiunu'eis caielulU 
durnig then initial \isms as \\m \ bt'ild lappcjit so 
that vou can sec prohlenis uell hetoic die\ hc- 
(onie ma|oi 

A most important step is i<; intrxUut the \ol- 
nnteei to the classroom 1 his step must he \nc11 
handied for the volunteer to he a success Hou 
can this acLoinphshed"-' Fnsr, the guest shoni.i 
be WW viLited to the children and the pm pose ot 
the \'s!t e\plauu\l Jt \oimg thilchcn know that 
this per:>ii.i>1''' \olunieernig to he with them and 
hoVN appreciative \ou aie iA the help. the\ \m11 i>e 
on their \erN best beh nior tor tiie class assistant 
Likewise, a (ollege intein is a ''her, not a pal, 
and ^iesei\es childien's lespect and (oopeiati:)n 
Second, there stiould he some ohsenaMon time m 
the classi(K)ni The purpose oi tins penod is to 
gi\c the adult a teel lot thi^ paitic^ a dassiooin 
and group ot chikhen Awareness ot t le mterac- 
lion ot trie group with lespecl to nidividual chil- 
dren ami with respect lo aciults t^.impoiiain m 
ordei lo lespond mlelh^e-* '\ to the uuhMdiial 
child's beha\ioi Ihiut, tfieiv should he some in- 
lei action time during winch the adult is^not ex- 
pected to lead childieiK hut to tollow them; I his 
should iiulutie time with the child oi (hihhen 
with whom vou expect to have ilu'in woikmg 
Ihis allows the 'dnldien to develop a sense of 'e- 
sjMmsihihtv toi the- i elalionship, i.nhei tha.i Ic .iv 
mg It all on the shouldei^ ot die uni:aiiied adn't 
ot anolliei c Inld 

\ll ot these steps gr c vou time to assess the 
')oief)tial success ot a p.irticulai V()linncei ami 
specific children In adciition, \ou1l m.ike a judg- 
ment al>oiit the tvpes >t seivu that i)e most 
appropnateh douL' h» each voliMiiccr i^oth the 
volunteer md ihechildiei. have a c banc e lo assess 
the si'uation t)tloie <i tommiiment is m.idi' 

It IS appro[)n.ite that hnth >idc^s have some 
(houe about \<>tikini^ togeihei Volunttc is cit - 
serve to know th.it it is ttie (hilcTs choice lo be in- 
volved with them in this acdvitv Bv piocecdm^ m 
this lashion \ou hav e c ii c mnv entcd maiiv ol vooi 



j)Of(i lal discipline pioblcms I hev aie less likeh 
to ai:sc and aie inoic easilx handUcl it theie is an 
undeilving lelationship (•stat)lislied on a coiisiiuc- 
V e basi^ 

What al)onl (he dnid who poses n.il pioblems 
in voU! classiooin"' ^ ou mav have a volunteei 
suited to meet that (Inhrs nee(l, but il voi^ have no 
lealK good match toi that i\\\\d, jiu^ ft' not 
the volunteei must uoik with that child 

Be cel. am the volunteei undeisi«tnds and 
agiees to a j)! otessioiial ulationship v\heie mdt- 
\ idual childien ate not disc usscd outside the class- 
loom !'e»n ot gossij) and pioblciiis m home- 
si hool lelationships ha\e led some s{ hool distiuts 
to pio!nl)U j)aients lioin volunteeinig in then 
ouM childten's classioom I he oppoitmntv toi 
parent aiul teac hei to woik togethei and toi tlie 
patent to leai n moi e about (he child's class cnvi- 
lomnent is lemovcMl 

(iirifia: f-f'f <ih(uk to iidi's (nui \ ohnilfns 

Il !s (!it:cal!v impoitant to keep the cominnnua- 
tioii between vou and the volimieei open at all 
times Uiite little notes [)a( k and to^th Piaise 
wh^J IS good, he aj)pi ec lative i)l the help, t)i!l l>e 
ceUaiii negative behaviois aie coiieded riglit at 
the beginning Kike time to obseive the volnntfci 
and to give teedbac k, 

\ on dioiild set up an ongonig i epoi ling s\sieni 
tn keep vouiselt awaie oi the (jnalitv ot tfie ex- 
peiiences t' V the children and volunteei s aie 
having loims can \)*' used bv tlie volunteeis as 
tlic^ leave (--''e llg l^M 1 he se should be checked 
bv von dailv Ii the piogiain is {o be c (Mist! uc tiv e\ 
\ou mus* be sensitive to adjustments tint the^* 
! epoi » » iiulic ate ai e nee ded 

Oiu ol the j)leas<nif aspects ol nsmg vohmteei*^ 
IS the ..eedom vou ha\e* n> ottei cbildien and 
aciults seveial d.jtteient exj^iieiues dm nig the 
\c'ai it a need oi chsne loi a change is mduateul. 
It (an *oe macie mmiediatelv ( )ne w.iv to facilitate 
su( h a < ' jUs.'" is thioiigh the leguLii fiieeting toi 
vojuiiieeis ! las oilei s an oppoi tnTiit\ loi them to 
shaM ideas, jjjoblems, and soiiM loii^. and (lis(n>s 
(<»o|)eiattu veiitiiies I Ins expeiience mav be H 
•nne to gionp volunteeis who ina\ be woikmg 
<.}di tlie same (hildien a( dtlletent tunes It stat)- 
hshes an oj)poilunitv loi additional tiammg as 
\i);i br( oil" \v e ol the net d 

lx})ect ! ogicssto iCAiih liom voui volunteei 
|)i(n;!.(m, .o)d vou will .md i» enhances voni 
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school program and your school's image iii uie 
community. Lei yoMr vohmtecrs know that vou 
expect to use their talents and that their role will 
grow as together you establish how they nia> best 
serve particular chiLiren's needs tor individual at- 
tention^and adult »nodels. 

Some Extmples 

At this point let us share some successful projects 
that have greatly enhanced caiK childhood liiera- 



tuic programs. Ihe Saiurdiv workdav, with 
teachci providing a 5»nack oi paients bringing 
picnics, has vielded a lott for one teacher that 
provides a iikc quiet reading place in an othei- 
wise crowded classroom; b(K)kslielves aiui a room 
divider for the reading coint. of anothei class- 
room: seveial book-i elated gainc^ for anothei 
teacher, and a puppet theatre for another loom. 
The possibilities aie mflinte. 

Saliirdav bake sales, garage sales, and car 
washes have \ jlded funds to buv lK)()ks and sup- 
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port piograms I* ° RIF. Chec^ to see il \(>ur 
school syltem alio fund-raising first If class- 
rooms can*t raise money, often a PTA group can 
Volunteers have given a chalk talk to one class, 
made books with another, played giutai and sung 
in another, and told stories. Guests combined with 
field trtps add spice to your routine. One paient 
who worked and cduld not come into the class- 
room took instructions home for making a class- 
room interest center and spent seven hours con- 
structing it. 

Regular classrcx)m volunteei are valuable also. 
\ « sure to let your regulai ntt^ers know vor 
are counting on th^m and t^iat you will need to 
know in advance if they are unable lo attend. One 
parent felt such a keen sense of responsibility to 
do h**- job that on a day whr^n she had to remain 
home, she got a substitute! 

One kindergarten teacher has a different par- 
ent arrive at 10 a.m. each day to write down the 
children's stories for them. The youngsters sign 
up ahead of time to go into the hall and have their 
stories written for them. Childrt await with 
eager anticipation the visit of "(irandpa Pa.ii," 
who ccmes once a week to a day-taie ccntci an(i 
sits in a rocking chair telling stories. 

. In another kindergarten fifth graders < oinc 
weekly to read with their kinderg;^rten "pals ' 
Each pair finds a <juiet place— usually outside— to 
sit comfortably and read a book The fdth gradeis 
have practiced reading the book ahead of tnne 
Fifth graders who don't !iave partners put on 
puppet shows foi the class. 

Benefits 

Using aides and voluiiteeis is nnjr-( onsunnng and 
demands organization and a change of roh* on 
your part But d vou gain moie one-to-nnc help 
ifor the children, moie \ariet\ \\\ exposure to litci- 
ature. more flexil ility in \oin nsc of resoutces, u 
will be well worthwhile for tfie ( Inldien 

Adults gain b(Mh the sati'Nfac uon of th( relation 
s^^Tp and that of having Served the (oinnnnuts In 
addition, they a^ e often able to gam lioni CcK h 
other through the associations est.il)lished wiih 
their peers Parents glean tieniendous insights 
into their children s expeiienccs at scliool atid 
often get ideas for working with their (liil(lM.*n at 
home as welL Older children gam opporturntus 
for leadership that our age segtegated sthooK 
r:<rrly entourage Cioss-age tutoring piogiains 



ha\< n that not onl\ do the \onng children 

niipro\e tli. - attitudes towaid and skill in read- 
ing, bill the older iliildieii beiiellt b\ improved 
reading skill and sell-toncept > 

H(jwe\ei, \()u will want to build in some recog- 
nitior bevond the iiitruisu \alucs of the experi- 
ence. A diinier, a (lass paitv with awards, or a ski 
pr(nide a time t(> extend special acknowledgment 
to the \olnnteeis A phone call oi thank vou note 
will appreciated 

A l^arent (Annti 

Teacheis slioukl gne much thought to making 
their classroojn enMinnnient a waiin and welcom- 
ing one lot paients II paients are to lap read, is 
the.e a nxking chan, sofa, or otiiei ccmdortable 
place with good lighting in whu h Uy read"" Parents 
will not sr:u lonjj^ to «)hservc in the classroom it 
the\ don't lia\e a c( -nfortahle place to sit in 
m<inv Biitish schools a visitor is iinniecliatelv ol- 
lered tea and a toiii 

Some teacheis pioside a lending hbiar\ for 
parents, iiu hiding paieiit -due anon books. A list 
of leconiniended titles is included -it die end of 
thischaj>tei .\ hiillelni boaid tor announcements 
loi parents \.ill also attiac patents niside the 
c Lissroom 

Involving Parents 

Research has shown that tanuK life exeits a last- 
ing innneiue on ch Idren anil that parental 
example is extieiiiei\ nilliiential in school success 
({>)lenian, IWH, and Bullock. 197,")) For these 
leasons, paients are eiicoinogcMi to do things with 
then c hildien that will cultnate ^ xposuie to books, 
and a \aiiet\ of i eadmg expeiienc es Pleasurable 
contacts with lK)oks aiul niaga/ines in the home 
(-an hi Ip a c hild de\eloj) a lasting 1 )\e and lespect 
lo! leading 

Paients who read with th.n child. whcKha\e 
l)<)oks aiouncl \\m^ Iujusc as well as inaga/ines and 
new>papeis. who V'Mux out pnnl on signs, wht) 
wine and mei* l.tters. ei( mv nnnieismg the 
( hild in piinttnl ht<Tatu!e ol <mr kin<l or another 
and <ne doing ri gieat deal to n.ake leading a 
natural eX|'< rien(e tor diat »d In contrast, the 
p<nent who ncM i nmcIs. who <illtA\> die c h?Id to 
wat<h lioiiis Of lele\ision, w lio t onsi,,iitl\ leases 
(lu rhild with a neighhoi or <i stU< i <n wl^does 
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not value literature by his or her actions, will verv 
likely have tiansmrted those values to the child 
No matter what you do as a teacher with this latter 
student, the child is not likely to hetonie an avid 
reader unless the parents change at least their 
attitudes— if not their behaviors. 

Fortunately, you are working wuh young chil- 
dren at an age when habits and behaviors are still 
flexible. Thus, you must involve the parents in 
helping the child grow and learn. In evervthmg 
you plan as a teacher, think about ways in which 
parents could support, aid, or otherwise benefit 
and enhance your teaching and make the child's 
learning more meaningful. Parents are vour 
greatest allies in the effort to make literature the 
core of your curriculum. 

Helping Parent\ Shiire Literature at How 

i 

Involving parents in a literature program at home 
is far more natural and easy to implement than in 
many other "areas cf the cilrnci lum. Many par- 
ents alreadv read aloud to their children and are 
relatively comfortable with hooks. Li fortunately, 
the basic skills movement has influenced parent 
education programs so that many dt> not build 
upon this natural parent mvolvcmert. but rather 
have parents work with their children on "tc^sks " 
that teach isolated bisic skills or attempt to teach 
reading (Freshoui, 1972. Duncan and Vonbeh- 
ren, 1974: McWilliams and Curtningham, 1976. 
Cassidy and Vukehch. 1978. Lsworthy, 1979). 

Workahops 

Several parent educatiors programs have focused 
on^'literatur*- Baker et al (1975) taught a chil 
dren's literature class foi parents during vMku 
they showed parents hrtw to supplement the work 
of '.he sch(K)l. The class ax;(|uainted parents with a 
variety of materials and many avenues of leading 
enjoyment. \ 

A classi</)m teacher might otfer tvenmg or 
Saturday workshops tor parents. Make-it take it 
sessions could provide parents with puppets and 
pfops based on children's hooks to share wuh 
their children. Parents could iearii how to read 
aloud effectively with fhen y'Huig children i hev 
could be introduced to newly published children's 
books and share ideas together on invol\in| hen 
children with literal ui« . 

Workshops that auoive parents aie usudiv 
more valuable than lectures liuiting a ^.»oun 



guest speaker sometime^ attracts. more par- nts. 
Having a parent comnnttee organize the wcirk- 
shop, select the topic, and inform other parents 
iiKieases attendance. 

Boij Fairs * 

Houseman ( 1973) writes about a book fair that in- 
volved not only parents, but also grandparents 
and children who read and illustrated books to- 
gether during the week of the fair. Rook fairs can 
also be gocxi times for "performances" related to 
books— skits, puppet shows, children reading 
aloud—similar to a niusic or dance concert ^ 

Library Progiams 

I he Children's Book Council (1979) funded six 
grants for proposals that increased parent partici- 
pation in their children's reading. One library 
program invited employees frcjm the high-rise ot- 
iue bmldmg surrounding a downtown public li- 
brarv to come during the lunch hour with their 
sack lunches to hear specialists taik about chil- 
dren's books^eading rjadiness, books for reluc- 
tant readery'etc. 

Anothcft funded program distributed packets 
to new mothers in hospital matcrn-ity wards. 
Thest packets contained a list of books for verv 
voung children, a small collection of finger plays, 
directions for making simple puppets, and an in- 
vitation to enn>ll their babies in the libra^-y's Tcxl- 
dier Story Hours, among other thmgs. 

Paieiits need to be informed a^out programs 
offered b\ public libraries and bookmobiles. If 
teachers take $mall groups from their classes to 
the public library and make sure each child ha^ a 
hbi arv card, the children will often initiate fiirthtr 
visits with their parents 

lommunHattn^ with Parents 

Workshops, book fans, and special events te^clv 
parents a lot about sharing literature with th9ir 
children Big events such as these take timet/c>r- 
gani/e and plan l"c]ualK effective are les<^rmal 
methods i(*r c oinmunicatnig with pareiits Notes 
home c an ^ue suggestion's 

Ihis vscrk I hau' rcM<i .iluud srvt-ral stones fr(»m 

_ VVmn ic t h< :Po()b In \ A \\\\ue 

\ Av ' hiUii li.u<' cnjovc'tl listv iing to the stones, 



so l.mrning to I ovr iMrrature 



Vou might want to borrow VViniue from tlu- 
hbrai) or buv a copv fiorn our b<3()k(iiib next v.vtk 

Or you might send a note-to an individual patent. 

Dear Mrh. Long, 

Jimmy has been so interested in babies since his 
lillle sister arnvtd that I f()UjKjjU4^t)<)<)k ior h\m It 
is a bu too hard for JjAHM^i'fead bv himself, so vou'll 
hs^vo to read it to him. ! hope vou bt4*4r^njo\ it 
Sim ere! \. 

At the end of the school year leathers often 
send home a summer calendar of activities oi* a 
booklet containing ideas for parents to use during 
the summer. A letter such as the one in figure 20 
might be sent home. 

Periodic conununiv ation, such as ^irough a 
classroom newsletter, is another avenue for parent 
communication. One early chiJdhcKxl teacher sits 
in the nr»^ddlc of her clasjpdKHiil dl a typewriter 
each Friday afternoon altS asks the children what 
thcyci iike to repcjrt/ui the newsletter. Children 
\|hare poems they have written, individual at- 
comphshmenrs. and announcements The teacher 
has a section relating classroom n^wSr hoih past 



and Jiiture. a to'" asking f( help (v\e need 
sptM ' foi ou! collages, we need a paient to help 
us make ^K)oks at 10 a in. on I huTsda\s), ant' an 
idea tor parents to trv at home with their chil- 
dren Since the newspaper arrives home regularlv, 
parents can aNticipaie its ai rival and read it 

Home Visits " 

One of the most effective wa\s to learn about 
(hildren is tt) visit their ho nes and t.»!k with their 
parents at home Vou can observe the number 
and kinds of reading and writing inaierials in the 
home Children hke to plan ahead to show the 
teacher "their room " Home visits before the Uart 
of the school ^e^r make a nite intioduttion to 
sthool foi the voung thild. 

Books into the Home 

Man\ leathers of \oung children give their stu- 
dents gifts at the enti of the vtar oi f(^r a holida* 
Ine\pensi\e pa|)e.hKk hook", make excellei.t gift', 
^that impiovc the home envii oiunent f^ooktlubs 



Dear Parents, 

It's a fact that . hildren in geiieial sp; nn m(*re time in *ront of the I V than tliev ({o in 
school- Dunng the sunmier when th»I(* ai" avyPC*fioi!^ tiasMooms, this ptTceiilage of 
watching is probably increaseti in most homes ^ 

Yf)U can help vour chiltlien enjoN fxwiks and spend a profitable summer h\ devt^lop- 
ing habits f)f reading and sharing hteiature m voui home and nei^hhorhoed The fol- 
lowing are some suggestions to» a Summer Liteiatuie Kxj)enen<e 

Oigani/e a neighborhootl "read-iir' rime Airange with two oi thiee othei neighhois 
for round-robm reading and stoi\telling sessuais sevcial inoimngs a wtck Rotate Hie 
sessions a^ different homes. 

Orgam/e a neigliborhood tieasuie hunt to ilnd book 

Become hat kvani sdentisis h\ reading informational fiooks and enviionincnlai inate- 
nals afx)iit the natiital h.ibitar in cveivone's hackvaid 
I r\ out .1 new letipe from <i (liild's diokljook 

PL. I a "thapler-a-tiav" \u\ the whole famiK Plan (his hefoie btti, ( vti desst rt at 
thhnet. untier a liee m the taii\ evenmg. oi with teieal for hieaktast 

Set aside "Q-R- 1" (Quiet Readnig 1 niie) ever\ dav whetliei it's looking at putuie 
books for the nonieadei or maga/ines f')! gi aiuipai erus Kvt'i\one leads' 

Visit the publu libraiv logethei hivt-stigate lecords. fihnstiips. puppet shows, stoi\ 
hours, and other at tivjties and inaleiials \onr iihiarv pi ov ides 

SiiHfTelv. 

/ 
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(such as ScholastK) sometimes offer special rates 
lor gii t b<x>ks. 

Children, even if thev are too \oung to write 
their names on tiie card, should have the opp^^r- 
tunitv to borrow books from the dassroom librarv 
and sth(K)l media center. One first giade teachei 
askX each parent to read aloud with his or her 
child for ten minutes a night. She gives each child 
a bookmarft and sends a b<K)k lioh every night 
with each child. The benefits of that nightly read- 
ing have been manv Bv the end M the vear, the 
children are intimatelv familiar with a great manv 
books and authors. Thev have acquired a habit 
that is likelv to carry ovei to summers and holi- 
days. 

We devote an entire chapter (chapter four) to 
the important topic of reading aloud. Much of the 
inforntation in that thapter might be shared with 
parents Likewise the activities cited in chapter 
three might give parents several ifleas for extend- 
ing literature experieiues 

Sumnuin 

Since It IS in the home where lifelong attitudes 
and habits originate, it is vital that early childhofxl 
teachers work closely with parents to capitali/C on 
the home influences upon voung children in their 
classes, Especiallv appiopriaie m the literature 
program is parent involvement because m.;st pai- 
ents of young children are^lreadv marginally in- 
volved. 

[here are several critical messages for parents 
One IS not to stop reading aloud to their children 
onTe^the c hildren have learned to lead foi ?hen)- 
selves (>ontinue reading aloud as a familv activity 
for sharing liieiatnie Another mess.^t ]^ to f)e 
supportive. nc)t c * ' the beginrung lead' i 

(correct as seldom as j>c s> Parents need t(» 
know that how thev read fo c hildren is miporiant 
Reading and shanng», literature needs to \e a 
relaxed, spontaneous event, not a c h<>rc-like 
signinent oi obligation Anci, ihv purpose of sfi.ii- 
ing literatuie at home »s enjovment, not uistiuc- 
tion. 
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"Hit the lights!" commands the six-year-old media 
^'assistant, and overhead lights dim, while the smil- 
^g faces of Frog and Toad appear on the screen. 
The children all know the "bluegraks" theme that 
signals another Frog and Toad storyjfrom the pen 
of Arnold Lobel, which is translated to filmstrip/ 
record fo'^mat by an independent^niedia produc- 
tion company. 

Various p^mt and nonprint media resources 
are described in this chrpter and strategies are 
given for using them with young children: Some 
children are more visually oriented; others are 
auditorily oriented, S >me consider books as val- 
ued treasures; others prefer a mov»e or filmstrip. 
Your potenual for reaching each child as well as 
expanding the opportunities for all children are 
greatly enhanced by effective utilization of media 
resources. 

ft 

Sources, of Nonprint Media , 

Nonprint media have run the gamut from novelty 
gimmick-riddled newness to their present status as 
an integral part o the school curriculum. Origi- 
nally proiluced by a few educational corporations 
in science, language arts, and mathematics, the 
nonprint media have expanded their coverage to 
include guidance, art, and literature.' There are 
review sections in the American Library Associa- 
tion publication Booklist, and ^ kool Lthrary Journal 
publishes a separate u.agazine, Prnneivs, devoted 
to the review of nonprint items. Magazines like /IT 
Instruction, Me Ua i nd Methods and Super-8 
Filmmaker are available in most public and srh(K>l 
libraries and media centers f(jr comparative 
•'shopping" for lx)th haidware and software. 
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AV Instruction is the official public aMon of the 
Ass(Kiation for Educational Communications and 
Technologv, and is directec^ toward the school 
practitioner. Articles are reader-contributed iJiid 
relate to the use of technology in an educational 
setting. 

Media and Methods is a coinmerciai nevssletter 
with articles and reviews by well-known per- 
sonahties and writers as well 15 bv readers. Fin- 
phaiis IS on the current media scene and reviews 
range from ne*A tapes of old radio sh<A\s to Mdeo 
systems. 

Super-8 Fdmmakmg deals specifically vvith a sin- 
gle technology and includes aiiules on how to 
prcxluce films, comparisons of available ec^uip- 
ment. and suggestions for creauve uses of this 
film medium. 

Criteria for Selection 
» 

Considering the variety and availability of non- 
ormt resources, it is important toestab'^sh criteria . 
•for evaluating these materials. Questions that 
might guide your selection follow. 

1. Questions abotu the potetit.al value of the 
materials: 

a. Are the format, vcxahulary, concepts, ami 
rate and methods of development appro- 
priate for the intended audience" 

b Will the material stimi*late and maintain * 
the user's iiiteresf 

c Will the user be stimulated to tnrthei studv 
or discussion? 

d Is It useful with individuals ^> hcII as 
groups" 

HI 
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e. Will it develop concepts that are diftkiilt to 

get across in other ways? 
r Will it affect attitudes, build appreciations, 

develop critical thinking, or entertain? 
g. Ooes it achieve its stated purpose? 
2. Questions about the technical quality of the 
materials: 

a. Is the choice and handling of visuals, coin- 
position, color, focus, special effects, etc . 
satisfactory and effective? 

b. Are the visuals well produced and effec- 
tively used? 

c. Are translations and retellings faithful to 
the original? 

d. Are titles, captions, and explanations lead- 
able, of suitable length, and in proper p )si- 
lions? 

e. Is the sound acceptable, with good fidelitv, 
realistic sounci effects, and absence of con- 
flicts between theTackground music or 
sound effects and the narration or dialog? 

f. If the media contain singing, are songs 
wirhin young children's voice rang, 

g. Is the production imaginative and creative - 
h- Are accompanving ^^uides or notes v\el! 

written and helpful? 

Not all of the criteria will applv to each 
medium. These criteria, however, formulated m 
large part by the American Librarv Association, 
-re workable benchmarks foi assessing programs 
you might v ^sli to use in developnig a hteratine 
curriculum for young children 

Care of Equipment 

It IS important to give voting children \erv pm.isc 
directions aboiK the iis^^ and care audiovisual 
equipment. I he teathei and media speuaiiM 
model proper use Thev shr)tjld demonstrate ho-, 
the equipment is used and have children pia(ti(t 
under supervision before thev use tiie equipnu tit 
independently A diagram uv illustration can be a 
gocKl reminder of proper caie of ecjinpinciit For 
exampli children need practic: placing the rcc 
ord pLiver arm carefullv on tiie lecord, using the 
'pause' button, and replacing the needle caic 
full) 

Children love avvards. Simple certificates can hv 



prepared and giveti to the child who demonstiates 
inasterv of operation of a piece of equipment 
Ihe child retains the ceitificate and shows it as 
pn«)f of competence to other students and teacli- 
ers Otie school uses the eac h-cme-teac h-one ap- 
proach to teaching equipment operation A child 
who has mastered the operation of a piece of 
e(]Uip!nent teaches aiiothei child until that child 
has m;{ eied the technique In this way main 
students can become responsible meciia assistants. 

Miller-Brodv PrcKluctions, with Random House 
School Division, has produced a set of A-V 
Equipment Self-Instruction Packets (School Serv- 
ice Dept BL. 400 Hahn Rd.. Westminster, MD 
21157; 1 packets, each containing 1-3 cassettes, 
equipment liagrams. operating instructions, and 
teachers notes. I97M. $209.79 #78287). The cas- 
settes include intormation on handling, using, and 
caiing for a varietv of toinnion tvpes of au- 
diovisual equipment This set is a serviceable re- 
soiiice tor busv leacheis 

Films 

Sixtec-n-nniiinietf'i IiIihn. ranging from Shake- 
speare to Mainue Sendak, aie available for pur- 
chase and lental Most school districts and dav- 
care center oftues have a tentiai film librarv 
where films iiiav hv otfleied from a countv 
cautlog rhj media specialist in the- school is abk- 
to book films foi sprnal mnts «>f studv. In the 
luirserv ^ hool or primarv grades lilms are 

literaturc-i elated 0..c pr- stigious film compain 
ni (omiecticut (Weston Woods', pioduces twh 
littiaturc-[)asecl films Morton Sc iundel, thechiet- 
un of Wrston W<Hids Studio, lias iitten 

fjic hook aiifi \\\v UUw h<-<omt ( uini)anK>r)> .n the* 
( onnnniiu <iiJ(>!i |>i<K<NV \\u hhi- h.js < i>t nrd 

up Xhv hjjok !«' Mild h'- vil! u i?;' i'. lu'M i« IM his 
haiv'' ^})C!ha|>s iipsuU" dov. n .ukI U to Ills heart's 
tlehgin oihIh' pi( nn f «^ ; .»i lia\( vnn^ ^p('Mal iiieaii- 
irii^ to Ipiu His it ( Imiv^s alxMi' i.< monon in ' lu pii- 
MM f uil) h** r (MHioK V'\ 

A school s^'-win ni Maivlan-i Iia^ piodnced a 
catalog of motion putures t elated to nntstanding 
( hildren's bcoks ^'umled uith the- assistance of 
the stale echuatton.il agenc v and a Ic'deral grant, 
the pf«)|ect Aas designed to "eiKoinage and nn- 
piove (hildietrs leading ihiough the use of 
liteiatnie-reKited niotion picture's." 

One \alnaf)le tesonrce that mainh lists films 
and filmstnji^ juodiued m thr seventies is [ill 
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May*sFi/m5 and FilmMps for Language Arts: An An- 
notated Bthliography (N'CTE, 1981). This recent re- 
lease concentrates on products suitable tor ages 
5-12. entries were chosen tor iheir acti\u\- 
generating potential and technicni qualitv. Title, 
author and subject indexes, and a list of prodtu- 
ers and distributors, with addresses, are provided 
at the back of the book. These references tan save 
the classroom teacher hours of research and 
sc* ^**ning. 

ographical films offer some interesting view- 
i.jig. It is exciting to see film of an author or illus- 
trator come to life on the screen, interspersed 
with film clips based on books that person has 
done. The Signature Collection (Weston Woods) 
is an example of this type of enrichment. In a 
sound filmstrip, Gail E. Halev discusses her tech- 
t)ique of using wcxkI and Hnt>leum bl(x:ks to create 
a stor;/s mood through illustration. In another 
sound filmstrip, Gerald McDermott narrates a 
program in which he discusses the desigri deti- 
sbns that create the impact of his highly styli/ed 
artwoi * in the Japanese folktale The Stonecutter. 

The Miller Broiiy series of sound film strips on 
Newbery Award-winning authors is an exciting 
experience for the child leader. When Arnold 
Lobjl {oi Frog and'Toad fame) appears on the 
screen in his gorilla suit, young \iewers react with 
spontaneous delight. 

Non narrated films such as (Changes, Changes or 
Strega Nonna are particularly effective in bringing 
an extra dimension to the printed page. All chil- 
dren can participate in this kind c)f viewing ex- 
perience. Story involvement can be extended 
through discussion about the sequence of events 
in the story, predicting outcomes of the stor>, oral 
or written activities based on the nonnarrated 
Film, pantomime, role play, or creative bodv 
movements. 

Reading*' pictures on the screen is a vigorous 
mvolveirient prcness, with childrtn and uac heis 
.reacting to the visual stimulus. The Bear and the Fl\ 
by Paula Wir.ter is now available in filmstrin for- 
mat, as is Bubble, Bubble by Mercer Mayer,/! Thing 
Saucer Full of Spaghetti bv Fernando Krahn, and 
The Silver Pony by Lynd Ward 

An instructional television series. Book, Took and 
Listen, produced bv the Maryland Stale Depart- 
ment of Education and distiibiued through the 
Agency for Instructional I elcvisiof^ has recog- 
nized this initial need lor the child to "read pu- 
tures " In the first telelessoiu \ieweis were askt d. 



"What pictures can you h'mV-' V'hat somuis tan 
\ou read?" Suggestions loi eMeiuied actnities and 
lesouices foi the lelelesson included these 

1 Discuss Blue Bug\ Saf^h Bnok I se inaga/mes 
from which pupils cut »ut signs '\nd labels rhat 
the\ can read Fach pu|)il ina\ make a book to 
read to a tiiend oi to take home 

2 Read the lK>ok (iohhie. drowi (ituni anci have 
pupils suppK the sounds foi ihe pictures 

3. View <i film strip without words with a gioup 
iA pupils lape-record the stor\\the\ tell to 
u^e as the\ \ievv*lhe filmstrip d^ain Use the 
same proceduie wi»h indiMdual pupils is thes 
"read" the pictures iioin la\oiite books 

(^(/inpjiues that piodiice literaiure-oneiUec! 
lihns inc lude 

BFA Fducatujtiai Media 
'i^ I \!u higaii A\i-mie 
Boy 179.0 

Santa Moiiua. ( alitor r.»a 90106 
(loiiteiiiporai \/Mc(ir,n\-Hill Films 
1221 A\enue ol the Ar luas 
New Voik. Xew Voik 10020 

Fdncational Hiru hmeiit Materials 

(a 'oinpain *)f die I iiiies) 

Dept AX 4 

M^l Adams Stii^eX 

Bedioid Hills. New Vfuk lOr/J 

Knc\clope(iia Britarnii:<i KfUuatioiuil 
(Corporation 

42') North Michigan Wenae 
(.Ihcago. IliiiKMs ( 0<il ] 

Films. Incorpoi ated 
1 144 Wilniette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 6t)0O7 

Learning (.orporatioi^ of AmtiKa 

1^50 A\eiiue of the Anieruas 

New York. New Voik 10019 

Millei Bio(i\ Produdioiis 

'U2 MadiM)!! A\eiiue 

New Voik. Neu ^ oi k 10017 

National Filn. Boaul of ( anada 
12il Avenue of ^he Xr.ieruas 
New Vork. Nevs Vork 10020 
Parainoinuy()\t(^r(i l iinis 
IT)^ Nfaiallion Sl»et i 
HolKwood. (MiifoMiia 00(i2H 
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\ Phoenix Films, Inc. 
\ 470 Park Avenue South 
\New York, New ' ork 10016 

Pied Piper Productions 
Box 320 

Vd^ugo City, California 91046 
WalrDisney Educational Media Conipanv 
500 Soiilh Buena Vista Dri- ^ 
BurbankV^lifornia 91521 

Weston Wc^ 

Weston, Conr^cticut 06883 

By checking witX the media specialist, public li- 
brarian, or central film library in a school district, 
a teacher can enhaW many of the delightful 
picture books Shared \n the classroon or media 
center. Myriad inservioe programs and how-to 
demonstrations could 'be\requested by teachers. 
The following checklist can>t^ a helpful guide in 
sharing films and other nm^int media with 
young children. \ 

Preview or screen a film or filmstrip first 

Make sure the equipment is in working order 
(bulbs bright, sound volume normal, screen in 
place, etc.) 

Introduce the film to the children. Point out 
that the content of the film is familiar to them 
in book form. f 
Show the b(K)k on which the film is based 
View the film or filmstrip v;ith the children 
Extend the experience in a classroom activitv 



Filmstrips 



The ubiquitous filmstrip, sometimes known ir- 
reverently as "ping movies" by the jaded second 
grader (referring to the advance signal), is en|ov- 
ing a revival, due in part to the current edij-.a- 
tional awareness of multilingual hteratiirc le- 
rces. Filmstrips ran be utili/ed in a number of 
ways. They can be used m an individual setting 
with a DuKane of other automatic projector/ 
sound svstem Filmstrips can come ahve f^)r young 
children and provide an "awav-f rom-it-all" break 
when the child needs some j)ri\ate time. ! ,>r \\v: 
youngest preschooler, manv lavoritc {)itture 
books have been translated into a filmstrij:) 
medium 

Filmstrips can .:lso be used on an nidividu«il 
basis for a learning ccntei In one sth(K)l, oldei 



children transcribe the sound tiac ks of st^oiies into 
easy-V(xabulary language, and write toiriprehen- 
'sion questions at the end ot the filmstrij), that way 
first graders tan be evaluated iov torn prehension 
skills. 

In a group selling, an entire clas. can share the 
adventures of Charlotte, the spider, in a colorful, 
fast-paced filmstrip, and then draw pictures of 
their own spiders on U-film (unprocessed 35-mm 
film) and show their own versions of the delight- 
ful pig and spider fantasy. The Wimrd of Oz pro- 
vides a lively forty-minute special treat, and the 
Disney stories are available in varying lengths 
from the shortest Three Little Pig^ to the lengthy 
Snow White If Disney materials are used, it is im- 
portant to also use other versions iov comparison^ 
since Disney has long been criticized in profes- 
sional literature for watering down children's lit- 
erature. (R)r a recent discussion, see Jill P. May, 
"Walt Disnev's Interpretation of Children's Litera- 
ture," Lcngiiag^ 58 (1981)- 463-472.) 

Filmstrips arc an excellent method to stiidy 
comparative folktales. Most commercial produc- 
tion companies have a generous hst of folktales- 
from all cultures. A teacher ai > media specialist 
can build a unit around a topical folktale theme, 
*.uch as the "chase" theme (The (iingerlfvead Man, 
The Three Little Pigs, etc.), using print and non- 
pnnt media. 

Filmstrips have an advantage tor teacher- 
student involvement in that filmstrips can be 
self-paced The operator is in control of the 
medium, unlike a 16-mm film, which rolls inexor- 
ably through the projector. 

Filmstrips actuallv come closer toconvevmg the 
illustrator's intentions than anv niediuin—e *})t 
the book itself. Their versatilitv provides a natural/, 
(onimumcation medium between picture, storv- - 
teller (teacher) and child 

The most appropriate ecjuipmenl for jjiojecl-^ 
ing sound filmstrips for indiMdual ot small group 
viewing is the tear-screen |)ro|e( tor since li. 
room need not be daikened tor the presentation. 
.•\ lesoiirceful teacher can make a small theater 
tr(»in ^ heavy caidhoaid l)o\ from the grocery 
st(iie a|)e whirc paper to the bottom of the box, 
piw I! on Its side and *'sli(H>t" the image tovvaid the 
l)ottotn 

A gioiip of teachers, vvhen .ked ro complete 
the sentence. 'I use a tilmstiip ' tame up with 
son)e hiventive and exdting answers Heie aie a 
fcvs of them 
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. as an independent tenter tor one rea-ding j^roup, 
'*vhile I am giMng a directed redding lesson to 
another. A "center card" with^cpiestions about the 
fiimstrip must be answered b\ tlie group I he ques- 
tions are about llie sloiv— -the sequeiue ot c\ents, 
eit„ so I tan evaluate the tliildren's ( oniprehcnsiori 
And it's usually total rctaJ' # 

. ro share a singing picture book We show C.huken 
Soup With Rice (Sendak) while pli.xing the Caroic 
King retording of the song from the alburn Realh 
Rosif. 

when the pittuie book we want to share is too 
small lor all of the thildreii lo eiijox the illustrations 
Benjamin and Tulip (Welis) or Morm' Disappearing Bag 
(W ells) tan bee onie a large group dehglit without los- 
ing the intiina(\ of the b(M)k 



Records and Casse 'e Tapes 

Many teachers use records and cassette tapes to 
accompany a b(K>k or poem. Hearing an author's 



rich language lead by a professional actor or ac- 
tress brmgs a dimension to the hiyok that silent 
leadmg alone does not provide Sometimes teach- 
ers are reluctant to shaie poetr> because the\ feel 
that their voices cannot properlv convev the 
beauty of v^ords. With records, the entire group 
can enjoy Shel Sd\ersiein or Carl Sandburg and 
the teacher tan benefit from the modeling that 
these poets provide. 

Book/record sets are durable, inexpensive, and 
offer a wide variety of titles. Scholastit Book Serv- 
ices (904 Sylvan Avenue. Englewood Cliffs. New 
Jersey 07632) offers a catalog of record/book 
companion sets for preschool through grade 3 for 
eightv well-known picture books. Having the child 
just follow along as the stor> is read is an mstruc- 
tional experience in itself. However, some leath- 
ers of older children design simple followup 
sheets so that their record-and-book center can be 
an integral part of their literature and read >g 
j)rogr<mi (See Hg. 21.) 



i he Khes and the Shoemakei 
.A Studs (iincle 

Before You Bef^in. 

1. Draw an elf. Compare \our drawing with those of other ( hiiditi. and the ehes Bnnton Turkic diew 
for the book 

2. Discuss: What are elves'" Are the\ rcal"-^ 
Ltsten to the story and follow in tht hook, then answer these (jucstions 

1 What lime did the ehes arrue-^ 

^2, Wh\ was the shoemaker af)le to buv nH>!e leather- 

3. Why did the shoemaker and his wife make dorhes <ii]d shoe^ toi tiie ehes" 

4. How did the ehes feel at the cik* - ur ston 

5 How did the shoeninkei and his wife feel- 

Exienston ActivUm 
L Buy and sell shoes at the shoe ^rore in the diamatu pla\ aiea 

2 Visit a cobblei, shcx niakei. oi siu>e lepau stiop I-nul out ^s\^M shoes are made of in .iddition to 
leather 

3 .Atl out the stors for otliei chiloren m \oni <ia^s 

4 Slud\ children's shoes iii \oni classioom 
Who fias the biggest shoes"^ the s:nallest'^ 

l^e a grapfi that shows how mans (hildien aw w(ann|: sMeakt rs. sandaK. laced sboes, and hoots 

r>. Make a tollection of eif stones ot (If ilhistr.itions 

6 Retell the sUn\ into a tape lecordei 

(lltllcdAir, Frrv,» I I Ivr^ ami the Shn'maker Whis Hnnion I m kit S(h'i!.i^n< !*)7->i 

Figure 21 Sliidv KUidr tor ' Ihv H\c-s .in<l \hc SUtHUUiVvi' 
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Spoken Arts provides tlassu folktales aiui fairv 
tales in record or cassette format. Read hv profes- 
sional actors, the best-loved stories become a lis- 
tening **expenence" to fascinate the child. 

English as a second language has provided the 
stimulus for listening to cassette tapes, either 
alone in a storytelling session or with the printed 
book. Many bilingual media programs are helping 
Spanish-speaking children enjoy the humor and 
pleasure of Ferdinand as well as helping them 
build a vcKabulary and comprehension skiilbank 
Listening centers can pop up like mushrooms all 
over a school — in instructional areas, in the media 
center, and even in the schcx)! cafeterial 'Table 
tapes*' help bridge the time between finishing 
lunch and going outdoors to recess. One chapter 
of Homer Price gives the child a new awareness of 
comic book heroes, like ihe "Super-Dooper" or 
skunk derring-do. ^ 

The most important value of book/record )r 
book/cassette sets, however, is for the prereader to 
follow along and learn how to turn pages and fol- 
low print from left to right. Book/rcc'ord listening 
IS the closest thing a teacher can pro\ide to lap 
reading, where a host of bcm'v awareness skills are 
learned. 

Similarly, book/record combinations help the 
beginning reader learn \isual and auditorv woid 
boundaries, a sight vcxabulary, and \oice fhutiia- 
tions necvssary for meaningful reading I he be- 
ginning reader can re|>eatedly listen to a stoi\. 
memoiize the story line, and then learn to match 
words to a storv that he or she has alread\ re id 
and imder*it(K)d. \s one beginning icM(*er siglicd 
in frustration while waiting for a teaclier t(^ read 
with her. "Oh. well, I guess HI get Bill Mai tin to 
lead to ine/' She was refc^rring to tlu- Rdl Mm fin 
Instant Renders, published b\ Holt. Rinehatt and 
VVmstf>n. 



Videotape and Television 

.\n assessment of the »ise of iK>n|>rmt media in the 
literature pre must indudea l)iief discussion 
of television a reading stinuilns rndei ideal 
circumstances, wlien »nstruc tional uteMsion is 
u*ed in tlie dassroom. it is |)ossible to evaluate its 
effectiveness in the cognitive area --leari«.ng \v\\v^ 
formations, sounds of the long ami short \()uels, 
seqiiencing, and other nieasnial)le skills Scsdme 
Street, a Children's Idevision Woikshoj) piodn. 



tion, has been funded to condi this tvpe of re- 
seaicfi PajXTs appear regularlv ni ihe Journal of 
(.ommunu ation evaluating its effectiveness m terms 
of inecisuiable ol)|ectivcs 

Verv little has been done to studv the effect ot 
instruction«il television m influencing students m 
the affective aieas of reading self-selection skills 
Measuring appreciation and en|o\ment is much 
m )re difficult than ineasunngnsolated skills, but 
in the long run it is far more. important, especiallv 
if our goals for teaching are t(^ develoj) readers, 
not just children who know how to read. 

Ferhap'M K/ia Jack Keats has said it best witfi his 
analog\ In a lecent talk at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the CaUiecotr. Medal winner (Snowy Day) 
recalled his association as (onsnltant to the pro- 
duction of Sesame Street. Mi Keats lemarked that 
the produceis of the show had oiiginallv included 
selections from childien's books as |)art of (he 
piogiani. Howc-vei. Sesame Street researcUers 
found tfiat viewers' "attendant behavioi" — thatM5^ 
the fi\e(i-e\e-on-t he-screen was not total during 
the literature segments, so the book selections 
were dropped from tlie progiani foiinat. Mi. 
Keats felt that wandering e\es might be a "savor- 
nig" oi "f aiuasi/ing" reaction to a l()\elv <;tor\ 
rathei than a lack of attennon, but numbeis and ' 
statistics prevailed Mi Keats (onchided th«it an 
en.phasis on teaching reading skills without |)io- 
\iding the "lewaid" of a putuie book or othe»- 
selections fioin (hildien"s hteiatuie to read when 
(lie siiJTfr^as learned was like taking the child to 
tlie edge of a dilf and (hopping hnii o\ei the 
edge' 

A lepoit b\ Joan Feelev, wntten as a |>resenta- 
tioii to the National (louncil of Icadieis of Kng- 
hsh. was designed both to i(leniif\ and describe 
the (onteiit niteiest pattern and media ^)rc fei - 
etues of vonnj; -diool (hildier. Teeiev found thai 
( Inldien "go to tele\ision to satisfv faritas\ and en- 
teitainmeir needs and to ptmt to satisiv infoiina- 
tion.il needs ' (Icelev. 1972^ 

FiactK.il applu atUMis of television can be made 
at all levels when reading motivation is addiessed 
InfliieiKing the reluctant leadei. stimulating the 
timid leainei. (hallenging the piolicient leadei. 
and extending the tange ol the pi nn-oi lenteci 
pupil aie all piadicril uses of television foi affec- 
tive 1 easoiis. 

Some schools n(ns h.ive pnxhudon capacitv as 
well a> tele\ision inonitots to leceive (ommercial 
and public television ( nnibinmg ihe tw<^ (an be 
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an experience ih.a children will cherish for years. 
One first grad- class was experimenving with 
hatching chickens, during which the children 
shared "chicken" stories like The Little Red Hen, 
Little Chick's Story, and Henny Penny in dramatic 
role play or by sharing the pictures on camera. A 
videotape of this class period enriched the entire 
scientific process. When the baby chicks emerged 
from the eggs on videotape, the little producers 
nearly burst with excitement! 

Many programs, like unthont Words. Book, 

£oOk and Listen, Spinning Stones, Once Upon a Town, 
Readalong, and others are available through in- 
structional tele^ ision. Schedules for programming 
are generally available through the school media 
center or daily newspaper. Accompanying teacher 
guides are an enriching addition to the television 
viewing. R 'pla) of programs telecast outside of 
the insir\ictional dav is generally permitted fo? 
seven days. It is a good idea to check copyright 
law before doing oft-air copving 

Single Concept Films (Super 8) 

Film loops or cartridges are avadable m commer- 
cial format (ijs opposed to home movies) Most of 
these stress specific skills and are not long enough 
for entire hterarv (offerings, but are used bv 
teachers to awaken the "miagi^)ative eve' of the 
young child. Shown without sound, the emer- 
gence of the monarch butterfly becomes an. excit- 
ing opening to a creative storv or poem or an ac- 
companiment to a children's book on the same 
topic. Seasons of the vear can Ix^ brought to life in 
poet rv or song by blowing a single ccmcept loop 
of a 'vnowfall or the opening of a flower A com- 
mercially prepaied science loop (an be used in lit- 
erature units t( accompany hooks f>n the same 
topics. 

Microfiche 

Picture "hooks, easv leaders, and thirteen full- 
length books are now available in mi^cSFuhe for- 
mat on 5x7 index :ards. The card is slipped on 
5^the glass "stage" of a microfiche reader, and the 
V. book appears on the screen, page by page. "It's 
like personal television!" exclaimed one first 
grader, "and I can make it l)e any bcK)k I like best, 
too!"' 

Microfiche is good reading exercise for i>egin- 



ning readers. I he ihildren get the storv line tion; 
the pictures, and their eyes follow from left to 
right on the microfiche reader, as they would if 
they were looking at pages of a book, In addition 
to eye movement, there is hand movement fiom 
left to right as the child guides the 'flche through 
the viewer. 

Study Prints 

Collections of large, poster board pictures deput- 
ing scenes ffwn' fairy tales, nurserv rhvmes, 
poems, and interpersonal relaticmships are avail- 
able as "study prints/' This somewhat archaic title 
for a media genre frt jU^nlly kills its popularitv, 
except as bulletin l?oard fillers, but the innovative 
teacher can find creative uses for these lovelv pic- 
tures. A study print can be background fv)r a 
finger puppet production, a serie<i of nurserv 
rhvnie prints can provide a choral reading (speak- 
ing^ experience for a shv group of youngster^, a 
group of fairv tale pictures can be placed in the 
center of the reading circle and individual (hil- 
dren can selecc a picture and tell the storv U is 
helpful to rethink the uses of the abundance ot 
meciia available 

Posters are frequentlv used as motivation foi 
reading The Children's Book Council (67 living 
Place. New York, New York 1()()()3) offers a trtie 
catalog listing ava lable free or low-(osi materials 
Caldecott-vMniiinv: illustratcns have designed 
bookmarks and pcjsters, and other v\ell-known il- 
lustrators of childien's books have contributed 
their skills to the pieparai^on c^f bof)k promotional 
materials. 

Many publishers offer posters and fxiokmark*^ 
that promote children s bcM)ks and are usuallv \m1i 
ing to provide these materials, ui (]uantitv if thev 
aie recjuested on schoc^l sratione?> 

One nurserv school's walls were coloifullv fle< 
(u-ated with familiar chaiacters from children's lu- 
eranire that were blown up to hfesi/e on an 
opaque projector and painted on postei hoaid 
Study prints, posters, and pictures can have f)oth 
decorative and educational uses 

Student Productions 

The student production can be an integral pan of 
the media program Children are encouraged to 
put their artistic and dramatic talents to woik \\\ 
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role playing, while other children tiliii ihx* tictioii, 
either with a Siiper-8 camera or the video tameia * 
An instamatic camera or a Polaro!'! tan he fo 
cused on objects of interest to chiidien and the 
resulting photographs used as illustrations toi 
child-authored books. Stor\ extension can he en- 
couraged by drawing pictures to illiistiate a stors 
such a«i Harry, the Dirty Dog These tan be pio- 
duci * as slides using a simple copvstaiui (e\ 
plained below), and then shown as a fullscreen 
production with accompanying tape. Creati\e 
stories based on a literature unit can be broiiglit to 
the screen as tdevision or movie programs. Hand 
drawn films and transparencies can be used oxer 
and over as part of a kit on folktales. 

Child-authored books are a valuable addition to 
the print resources of a school media centei or 
classroom library. These can be of two kinds* the 
dictated story (composed by the chili, but written 
down by an ^older person) or the totallv child- 
<\rawn and written slory. The latter kind of liiera- 
ifrre is a very creative experience The child au- 
thor can tape-record the story and store the tape 
with the book in the library/media center One 
school system sponsor*i an annual VVnte-a-Book 
Contest for children in the public schools Kniries 
are judged b^ children's book authors 

Illustrations for a child-authored b(M>k tan be 
hand drawn, cut from magazines, or lepiodiued 
as photographs using a copy^tand. A i()p\ stand is 
a convenient piece of equipment fV)r copying pu - 
lures. A camera is mounted on a rod. witli leris 
facing, down toward a wcxxlen base. Lights aie 
mounted on each side of the rcxl and diiected to- 
ward the base of the stand. Artwork, inaga/ine il- 
lustrations, realia, books, or other statio»iai\ 
materials. are placed on the wooden base and plio- 
tographed. A copystand can double as an anuna^ 
lion stand for Super-8 film prcxiuction. It is a no- 
fail device for the younger photographers and 
filinmakei s. 

Student productions added to the media centei 
collection can be circulated tinoughout tlie school 
for cuniculum use or can be shared with otliei 
schools or media centers. Many student film festi- 
vals are now held in s<hcK)l districts and states with 
categories open to kindergarten through tluid 
grade producers as well oS to older^children (ien- 
erally under the sponsorship c the professional 
media ^ssociatuyns in tlie school distiict. the stu- 
dent showcase gives each child an oppoituratv to 
crilirjue films produced by othci children aiK^ 



(onipaie ditteient methods and te(Iini(|nes of 
film production Museuii^s, ait galleries, and tlie 
.Aineruaii Film Inslitiite aie eiK oiii agiii;i[ student 
tilmmaking through couises m photograpln . 
Supei-8 tilnimaking. the ;)!epaiation of slides, 
and the use of ihe \isiial mai kei and (op^stand 

Magazines for Your Classroom 

Few eaih childhood tcM^lu^s a\ail themsehes of 
the multiple uses to v\hi(h good children's 
niaga/uies can be put in an earl\ childhood class- 
room. Voti'll be surprised ^it how eagerly children 
anticip.ite the aiii\ai of Cricket or World in the 
mail, .soi )nl\ do you reccMxe a continuing sourc:* 
of liteiature through such subscriptions, but also 
students learn how to use a oeruKlical 

The stories and poems in nuiga/ines provide an 
additional souice of lileiaiuie to he read aloud — 
to gr;)ups and to indiMduals. T he pu/zles (which 
(an be lamitjated with (()nta<t paper so that inanv 
children can ti\ them) unite active participation. 
Maga/mes expose ( hildren to (hfierent genres of 
lileratuie (shoM sKuies, tution, true stones, 
p(H'tr\) and different st\les of illustiatioti 

Old niaga/ines provide reusable lesources. fr\ 
making ti pu/zlc book, ti lecipe lM)ok, a poetrx an- 
thologs, a (ollection of shori slories, a |oke l>ook, 
oi d '.oiig bcK)k fioni the better selections ,n old 
maga/iiies (\»lor phoiogiaphs (dii be usc*d as wall 
decoiations or to stiinulate wiiling or sloi \ telling. 

Childien can write (oi ha\e adults write for 
ihein) to auihois, illustrate)! s. oi editors, thus m- 
tegiaiwig writing into the hieiatuie ciuriciilum 
Most (hildicifs injga/iries pubhsh at least some 
c hild-autliored an<l c Inld-illusirated wcnk. XHial 
better i;^i(eiiti\e for xoung (hildren to leai n to 
write aii^l diaw and to rviine then elfoits*" 

fhe (jualitv of iiiaga/ines loi M)ung diih 
\aries. .So does the fuiution oi the inagii/ine. I ook 
for (jualitv 111 the illusti ations, in the contc^nt. «»nd 
in the plnsual appeal aiue ol the periodical. A 
niaga/ine that lalLs apait easih is not suiial>le for 
an earh (hildhood dassioom We would lecom- 
meiid the following niaj^a/mcs 

(.nrh't MfifTfizirfr^ is publishc'd monthh l)\ \\\v 
Open (-ouit Publishing (.ompam. i03H highth 
Stieet. fct.Salle. Illinois f) 1 HO I Features include 
shoit stones b\ well-kn.)wn ^Idien's writers, 
nonfiction aituies, poet^\. puzzles, games, and 
iea(l(T conti if)Utions Ailwoik is In pioinmenl 
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illusiraiois of child rcn's books. Childreirs work 
is solicited. 

World is published by the National Geographic 
Society, 17th and M Streets NAM. Washington, 
D.C. 20036, features include outstanding color 
photographs to accompany well-writien articles 
of a factual nature about our natural world 

Ranger Rtck is published by the National 
Wildlife Federation. 8925 Leesburg Pike. Vi- 
enna, Virginia 22180. The magazine has a sci- 
ence and wildlife focus. Fiction as well as non- 
fictipn is included. Regular features include 
photographic -assays, craft ideas, and a monthly 
article on ecology. 

Highlights far Children is published by Highlights 
. for Children, 2300 West Fifth .Avenue. P.O. 
Box 269. Columbus. Ohio 43216. It is an all- 
purpose magazine, including puzzles, stories, 
games, jokes, riddles, etc. Values are stressed in 
some articles. 

Other magazines you might want to consider for 
yoiir early childhood classroom include: 

Children s Digest 

Parents' Magazine Enterprises 

Bergenfield. N.J. . 07621 

Children's Playmate 
1100 Waterway Blvd. 
Indianapolis. Ind. 46206 

Stone Smip 
P.O. Box 83 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 93063 
Ebony, Jr* 

320 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 60605 

Humpty Dumpty 

Parents' Magazine Enterprises 
Bergenfteld, N.J- 07()2l 

WOW 
Box 20Q7 

Englewood, N.J. 07631 
.Bookclubs 

Several companies now speciah/e in selling inex- 
pensive books to children. The teacher is given 
free books for the classroom collection for even 
five or ten b<;oks the children buy. Slips are sent 



home periodicallv on which patents can check the 
books they would like to purchase for their .:hil- 
(Ireti. The teacher collects the monev anH sends 
the Older. The books usualK ani\e \n a week <>r 
two. 

Bookclubs that otfer discounts on books «uicl 
often screen the quality of the books the\ sell m*c 
an excellent way to increase the numbcT of books 
children hav^ at home and to expand your class- 
room library. However, care must be given not to 
"push" the books upon children or pressure par 
ents into buying Sometimes children who do not 
or cannot pui chase books feel unhappv when the 
books arrive and there are none tor them. An ex- 
cellent v\'av to deal with providing books for low- 
income children iy to write for a RIF (Reading Is 
Fundamental) grant. 

RIF was begun in the 1960s when Mrs. -Robert 
McNamaia discovered that when she gave a book 
to a child she was tutoring, his motivation to read 
increased dramatically. Now the federal govern- 
ment will subsidize free* book distributions fo 
every child over three in a classroom If the local 
group (PTA, etc.) will pay ten percent of the cost 
of the inexpensive paperbacks. The children must 
have free selection of the books and the teacher 
must have a program for reading motivation in 
order to obtain a grant. The address for RIF is (/o 
the Smithsonian Institution, L'Enfant 2500, 
Washington, D.C:. 20560, « 

The pride of book ownership can go a long wav 
to f nhance a child's appreciation of literature^ and 
interest in readii Rook companies that operat^^ 
through schools include: 

Sch(^astit Book Services 
904 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood C:liffs, N }. 07632 

My Weekly Reader Book Club 
Xerox Education Publications 
1250 FairwcKx' Avenue 
P.O. Bf)x 2639 
Cohimhrs, Ohio 43216 

Nonprini Resources: A List of Professional 
Review Publications 

histrwtunml Infwvottfr (iormerlv A\idiovisU(tl hi- 

\tjxictioit ) 
\ 126 16th Stieei, N.W 
Washington, DC 200:^^ 
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Horn Book (''Audiovisual Review") 
Park Js^uare Building 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

Ins*ructor ('^Reviews'*) 
757 Third Avenue 
New Vork, N.Y. 10017 

Language Arts ("Staying on l op. Insiru( lional 

Materials") 
National Council ol Teachers of F.ughsh 
rill Kenyon Road 
Urbana, 111. 61801 

Media and Methods ("Reccmmended ') 
North American Building * 
401 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19108 

Previews, Audiovisual Software Rei'iexvs 
1 180 Avenue of the Americas 
New York. N.Y. 10036 

Teacher ('^Keeping Up") 
Macmillan Professional Magazines 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830 



! oday's Educatioti ( 'Au(h<)\isiicil VfcHeiKils") 
National Education Ass(k laiioii 
1201 16th Strm, \ \V 
WashiiiKnoii. 1) i. "IviVS^) 

Aincricaii Lihrarv Assoct.ition 
50 Hast tluron Street 
Chicago. Ill m\ \ \ 
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In this book we have ftied to share with early 
childhood teachers many methods and materials 
for making^ literature the cere of their early child- 
hood curriculum. Some teachers may not be ready 
td.dismish packaged kits and basa^ series and de- 
sign their own curricular units in the ways de- 
scribed here. The beauty of this approach, how- 
ever, is that you can gradually adapt it t9 your 
existing classroom plans. ' . 

* You might try using your basal programs three 
days a week and \our literature program two 
'days. Or you might reorganize your use of time 
'«ch day so that literature can assume a more cen- 
tral role. Another approach might be to teach 
other content areas, such as science and social 
studies, from a literature base. 
' Some teachers take a topic (such as those dis- 
cussed in chapter six) and then brainstorm all the 
ways literature could enrich that topy:. 'Other 
teachers select a book and develop nr^Cv curricu- 
lar activities surrounding that book. TkHVeb, pub- 
lished at the Ohio State University, gives many, 
examples of **webhing** a curriculum around a 
specific book. The idea of webbing is to 
brainstorm as many ideas related to the book as 
possible. Then, the teacher selects from those 
ideas the best and most appropriate to use with 
,the whole class, small groups within the class, and 
individual children. One must be careful not to 
overuse a book, making the resultant activities 
more important thian the book itself. An example 
is given in figure '22 and the activity outlines that 
follow It ts contributed by Debi Frandsen, a stu- 
dent at the University of Utah, The book she has 
"webbed" is Bluebemts for Sal by Robert McClos- 



key (New York: Viking. 1949. available in paper- 
back). 

Blueberries far Sal 

I. Introduction 

A. Target Group: four to six year olds 

B. Objective?: 

1. To expose children to *'good" litera- 
ture. 

2. To present this literature through a 
variety of media so that children with a 
variety of modality preferences can 
eninv it. 

3. To compile in this webbing various re- 
lated ideas and activities, not all of 
which may ♦be used at one time, in 
order that I may tailor the activities to 
the particular needs of the group I am 
teaching. 

11. Literary Awareness 

A. Objectives 

1. Children vill learn to go from basic 
recall to drawing conclusions from 
those facts. 

2. Children will be able to use imagina- 
tion in creating new endings. 

3. The children may have the experience 
of recording their thoughts. 

4. The children will be introduced to the 
concept of plot and subject. 

B. Comprehension and Detail 

1. Why did little SaPs mother want blue- 
berries? 

2. Where did thev 
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3. How did Utile Sal get lost? 
V 4. Who else was on Blueberry Hill? 

C. Problem Solving 

I. How a^e Little Bear and' Little Sal 
alike? pifferent? 

S. Why did Little Bear and his mother 
eat all their blueberries instead of tak- 
ing them home with them?^ 

3. What do bears do during the winter? 

D. Critical Thinking 

1. Read story up to the point where Little 
Sal starts looking for her mother. 
Hjive the children make up new end- 
ings. 

2. Read the end of the story. 

3. Whicff ending do you like best? Why? 

4. Record new endings if desired. (See 

'n,c.) 

5. How' many stories or plots are there in 
this book? Ho>v are they alike? . 

E. Interpretive Thinking 

1. Objectives 

a. The children will become accus- 
tomed to interpretive thinking. ^ 

b. The children will be made' more 
aware of facial and body expres- 

' sions. 

c. The children will see the relation 
between movement and emotion. 

. d. The cljildren will see that there are 
different reactions to emotions, 
e The children will use 4arge and 
small motor skills. 

2. Questions 

a. How do you think Little Sal felt 
yheri she couldn't find her mother? 

b. How did Little Bear s mother feel 
when she saw Sal? 

c. How did Sal 's mother feel when ^he 
saw that vSal wasn't behind her? 

^ a. Can you make a surprised fate? 
Scared face? Worried face? ' ) 
How do you act when you're sur- 
prised? 

{\) What does your body do*^ 
(2) How do your arms react? Legs? 
Hands? 

(^) What does your face look like? 
(4) Whaf does your ipouth do? 
^ Ey^s? . 
f. Have^ children go through maga- 
zines and find facial expressions 



and body expressions for surprised, 
scared, etc Make individual pictures 
for each or a collage for each. 

11 L Language Arts 
A Objectives 

L To allow the child to use imagination 
and bring personal ideas into the dis- 
cussion, 

2. To involve the child personally. 

3. To provide the child with a transition 
from pre-reading to reading. 

4. To introduce the, child to writing. 

5 To teach the child to universalize the 
story from the book — it could happen . 
to anyone. 

6. To help children recognize the rela- 
tionship between the spoken and writ- 
ten word. 
B. New Endings 

L Read the storj up to the point where 
Little Sal looks for her mother. 
^ 2. Have the children make ilp new e/id- 
ings and record them. ^ 
Experience Charts 

I. Have^the children make their own ^ 
. stories from experiences. 

a. Have you ever been lost like Little 
' Sal? What happened? How did you 

feel? 

b. Have you ever gone for a walk in 
the woocis or canyon? 

I 2, As the childrenj-elale their stories, the 
/ teacher records them on a large piece 
f)f paper. This way, their initial intro- 
duction to reading is with materials 
written in their own words. 

IV. Art Experiences 

A. Objectives 

1, The children have more than a two- 
cTimensional art experience, 

2. rhev become familiar with different 
media and textures. 

. 3. The children (an record what they saw 
and heard in a different media. 

B. (Collages 

1. Make callage pictures of the story, 
Have the children pick opt their favor- 
ite scene or character. 

2. Have available a wide variety of mate- 
rials. Suggested: buttons, twigs, leaves, 
tick rack, ribbon, fur scraps, fabric. 
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burlap, carpet scraps, sand, ghller. 
beads, etc. 

C. Puppets » 

1. Make paper bag puppets. Materials 
needed: paper bags, construction 
paper, yarn, fell, fur. crayons. 

2. Put on a puppet play. See Drama Ex- 
periences (V). 

3. Objectives ^ 

a. The children will be able to exercise 
their creativity. 

b. The children will leain how to ma- 
nipulate the puppets. 

D. Potato Printing 

1. Have the children make potato prints 
with blueberry juice or blue paint. 

2. Have tfae children cut the prints or 
choose the shapes desired. 

3. Materials needed: juice or paint, 
paper /painting smocks.'potatoes. 

4. Start with blue, ^hen adcl food 
colors — red, yellow, etc. What colors 
do you get? 

5. Objectives 

. a. The childrw use small motor skills, 
b. The childrer^ can see different 
shapes and designs. 
The children can see what colors 
mix. 

V. Drama Experiences 
A» Objectives 
' 1. Through pantomime the child fulfills 
the rteed to pretend while at the same 
time developirig a sense of "sensing.'* 
^ 2. The child becomes personally involvejd 
in the story, 

3. The child, through creative dramatics, 
is able to better undcrst^d the charac-. 
ters and story without distracting and 
fi;ustrating props. 

4. The child learns sequencing. 

5. The child learns critical thinking in 
critiquing the players* performances*. 

B. Pantomime 

1 . Let's go on a walk and pick blueberries 
like Little Sal. What kind of day is it? 
Smell the air. Is it hot or cold? 

2. Lei*s*go up ? hill now^Do we have to 
walk differently? Are you getting out 
of breath? Do you see atiy berries? 
What do they grow on? What else can'' 
you see? What do you hear? 



Let s puk some hlueben ie«i What 
should ue put' rhem in? What would 
happen if we put them in our pockets? 
Has anvuiu* tasted one vet? laste it. 
Are thev sweet or sour^ How do they 
feel? Are the\ big or Mnalf" 

4 Should we sit dow n an \ rest now? 
What are >ou sitting on^ \ rcKk, grass, 
pine needles, dirt- What does it feel 
hk-"^ 

C. C>reati\e Dianiatus 

I Recall the stoi( wiih the children 

2. Put it in sequence— wb^i happens first, 
next. etc. 

3. Go'through the scenes 

4. .-Accept (.ommeins on how to improve 
It. Did Little Sal's mother act sur- 

' prised?, etc. 

5 Choose new pla>ers and reenact. 
Di Puppet Pl^vs 

1. Put on a puppei plav either following 
the story line-f^r putimg the tharacters 
in new situations. 

2. Pick a situation/and discuss how vou 
- think Little Sai will act 

.VI. Sensory Experiences 
A Objectives 

I The child will have an opportunity -to 
experience the book through different 
senses. • 

2. Ihrough (ookii'ig the child will have 
xht chance tp manipulate utensils, use 

, measurements, and eat. 

3. The child will better understand how 
the ^ody moves and will be able to 
move diffei;ent ways. 

4. The child will use comprehension and 
problem '!^t)lving skills in comparing 

^ the sounds. 
B' Laste y 

1. Taste blueberries Are thev sweet or 
' soiir^ 

2. r/ake blueberr\ muffins and taste test. 
C'>. Movement \ ' 

1. There are a let of movement words in 
the story. Quote from storv. 

2. Can you h-Jstle like Little Bear? How 
do you husde? 

3. How do you tramp? 

4. Can you wafk like Little Bear? Little 
Sal? 

5. Is it easier on two legs or fpiir'' 
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D. Hearing Sounds 

1. There are a lot of sounds \u the story 
•Can anyone remember one? ' 

a. What about when Little Sal dropped 
blueberries- in he^ pail — how did it 
sound? Tr> it. Would ij, sound dif- 
ferent if she had a *glass jar? A 
wicker basket? Experiment with the 
sounds. What if her pail was half 
full and then she dropped one in? 
Would II soynd the same? Why or 
why not? 

b. Can you make the sound Little Bear 
. made when he ate blueberries? Hus- 
tle, munch, ^d swallow. 

c. Can you remember ^who Litde Sal 
♦ found when she was looking for her 

-mother? Can vou make a crow 
^ sound^ - ' • 

,2. Are sounds important in the story? 
V/hen do they (xrcur? (Help mothers 
find Litde Sal and Little Bear.) 
VII. Music Experiences 

A. Objettives 

L The child puts the story in a totally 
different medium and learns to as- 
sociate the two. 

2. The children art introduced to 
T^ythms and rhythm instruments. 

3. The children will become ituyre aware 
of the effects of music on con\ eying 
mood or treating a picture m their 
minds. 

4. The children will demonstrate critical 
thinking in replaying the tape and re- 

• vising it if necessary 

B. Music with Paniomime 

L Choose the music accoiding to the 
moods of the stojy» characters^ etc. 

2- Tape the music together and play 
while the children pantMiiiime. Does 
the music help explain the storv? 

C. Music as Accompaniment 

1. Following the drama and movement 
experiences, the child should feel 
fairly comfortable with the movements 
and moods iA the story. Now you can 
• add the musical element. 

u. Discuss the tempo or spee.d of the * 
story. nDocs it speed up or get more 
exciting when Sal gets lo^t? When 
she fincls Little Beards mother? 



b. Discuss chaiacteis. What would Lit- 
tle Bear sound like when hcs wijlk- 
ilig? Would It belast or slow music " 
A nigh- or low sound? Kxperi- 
ment— would Little* Bear's inothei 
sound louder or quieter? The same 
sound or different? 

c. The children can pick out music ov 
rhvthms from recordings that fit the 

^ charactt:rs and mocxls. Then reconf 
^ tjiein together. Read the storv with 
the music as background. 

d. The children can make individual 
^ . sounds with rhvthm instruments 

while vi.u read the ^torv. Tape and 
plav back. 

2. Discuss results. Does the music add U) 
the storv? 
VIIL As a vSupplement 

1. Use this storv as a supplement on a 
unij of colc:)rs. y 

2. Talk about the color blue 

a. How does it make vou feel? 

b. What does it make vou think of^" 

c. How would you move if vou were 
blue? 

3 Read the story and discuss. 

4 Make a "blue" display alcmg with other 
' color displays 

5. Have tfie children bring special objects 
from htmic that are blue and let them 
make a display. 
IX. Related Readings 
A Objectives 

1. LoMead the child into other books 

2. Tc^help the child develop clitical 
anarvsi<^ <^!tnilarities in plot, etc 

3. To introduce the child to a spe( if ic au- 
thor's woi ks. 

B. Suggested title*- 

!. Tke Blueberry ^le Elfh^]Ax\t^ I haver 
2 Are You A/v Mother^ by P. D. Kastinaii. 
3. Make Way for Diukluj^s by Robeit Mc- 
Closkev. 

4 Time of Wonder bv Robert McCloskev 
5. One Monungitn Maine by Robert Mc- 
(^loskey. 

C. Possible Questions , 5 

1. Are there anv siinilai ities in these 
stones? ^ • 

2. Can vou tell anvthing about the au- 
thor? C3U ou t<Sll what part of the 



9H Learmn^ to Lov*" iMnahne 

(ouiur\ he lives in? D()t!> he h\e ni the 
ciiv or country^ 
3. Show **'rhe Art of Pic turehooks" b\ 
Weston Wdods (Robert M((Joske\'s 
interview) 

X. Reference!* and Resources 

A. Gilbert, Anie G. Teaching the Three R\ 
through Moj'ement Experietu es Min- 
neapolis: Burgess-Publishing Co.. 1977 

B. Ross, Laura. Hand Puppets- How to Make 
and Use Thera New York* Lothrop, Lee & 
Sbepard B(K)ks, ' 

C. Stros^, Sus^tnne. Potato Printing Little 
Craft Book Series New York: Stirling. 

^1968. 

D^Huck, Charlotte S.'Chtldren\ Liinatuh i*i 
the Elementary School. Ne\\' York' Holt. 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc ,^979 

E. Cullman, fternice E., and CarmKhaeT, 
Carolvri W. Literature ami Young Children. 
L'rbana, 111.* National Council oi Teach- 
ers of English, 1977 
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Assessing Your Literature Program 

Whether you tr\ the topical approach or the ^\eb- 
bing approach with a single book, we hope rfiat 
this bo<A, has given you main strategies toi itii- 
plementing jritegiated apypwach to learning 
with literature at the core of the,' curiiculiini. It is 
nnpoilant that as Vi>u move in the direction or in- 
tegrated, meaningful leaching vou assess vjmTT 
progress, / 

Several checklists have been presented e<uliei 
m the brK)k that can be helplul in assessing vour 
classroom enMronment and vyur skills at leadmg 




aloud to a group Bv lape-iecoidn*-^ voi^i intei ac- 
tions Willi childien (oi videota)' ig vouisell, d 
possible) vou can discovei voiii (j.vm streiigtlis as a 
teacher aijd the areas that need nnpiovenKiU In 
geneial, voui dassiooin should i)e .i moieinvHiiig 
place tor voung childien ancf the thildien should 
be more integiallv iiiv(>lved ni learning d \ou 
have adopted the suggestions in this book-- 

Assessing tli*^ progress ot the children in \our 
clas«ir()()m is iinp(*rtant also. H the altitudes of the 
voung chilclreirin \oin classKx ui aie becoming 
more positive tf)vvard liteialure. vou should see 
more children electing to read books, look at 
fllmstnj)s, and act out stones during ""fiee play" 
tune, (.hildren should more trecjuentlv recjuest to 
read anc! be lead to, I hev should make more ref- 
erences to books and storv characters in the 
course ot U^eir clailv VNork Ihev should use the 
libi arv/media center 'lore. t)()th m school <ind at 
honie And thev shoulci recjUOst to read and be 
read to more at home In othei words, as their 

'^JTnitudt^ low aid leading anc! liteiature |>ecome 
|>osipve. then iK-liavjois should change and 
tliose changes shoulci l)e obseivable both at liome 
and in sch(K>l 

You mav afso tind it lielpful to interview in- 

^forinallv the childien ui voui classroom or to 
(jiiestion then parents to deieimine the effects of 
vour liteiature curric uluin. PiUents mav not think 
to tell vou that tlieir daughiei mentioned, wlien 
nIu' saw a f>oat bVing towed tlown the highwa\, 
' 1 hat's |iist like, the boat S,il and jane rode m to 
Biu k\ ff irlTor'" (tro»M i)ne Morning in Mautc, b) 
Rof>eri McCloskcv) But n'l die long lun it is these 
reteiences to literature m tlie (()n!e\l of dailv ac- 
tivities that attes( to the tact that < luldien aie be- 
coming litfrate (iti.Hiis 
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